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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HROUGHOUT the week the air has been heavy with rumours 
about the details of the Reform Bill, of which five-sixths are 
guesses, and the remainder able @ priori deductions from the 
statistics collected by the Ministry. According to one account, 
the measure has at the eleventh hour been rendered more demo- 
cratic; according to another, the recent Cabinet Councils have ended 
in a decided rise in the qualification to be proposed for counties. 
Various new franchises, such as lodgers, income-tax payers, and 
savings’-bank depositors, are also spoken of, and may some of them 
be intended. Our own impression is that the Bill will comprise a 
suffrage for the counties not lower than 15/., for the boroughs not 
lower than a 6/. rating, a lodger franchise for the great cities intended 
to admit the workmen, and some considerable extension on the 
lateral side. The truth will be known on Monday night, and it 
has been asserted that Mr. Lowe will make a great speech 
against any Reform whatever, that the Tories will postpone dis- 
cussion until the second reading after Easter, when the feeling of 
the country will be known, and that the real fighting will be in the 
Commons, the Lords dreading very justly the responsibility of 
rejection. 

The relations between Berlin and Vienna have not become more 
pleasant during the week. It is stated that Napoleon has signified 
his intention to remain neutral, and that final propositions have been 
submitted to the Kaiser by the King. They have neither been ac- 
cepted nor rejected, but Austrian Generals have been rayed out to 
the minor Courts of Germany, and it is believed in Vienna that the 
limits of the Emperor's patience have been reached, and that he 
will yield no further,—will, that is, give up Holstein only for a ter- 
ritorial cession. If this statement is correct,—and it is probable, 
—Count von Bismark must either retreat or risk a great war, and 
his decision will probably depend on his understanding with 
Russia. If the Czar, as soon as war is declared, is ready to cross 
the Pruth, Berlin will probably fight ; if not, not. ‘The minor 
Courts evidently wish to support Austria, and the present situa- 
tion cannot last many days. 


The most peaceful-looking symptom in this affair is the Kaiser's 
tenacity in dealing with his Hungarian subjects. He cannot 
fight Prussia without them, but in his answer to the Address he 
declared that while he accepted the Pragmatic Sanction as his 
point of departure, he must and would adhere to the conditions 
laid down in his Speech from the ‘Throne —remarks received by the 
deputation from the Diet who presented the Address with “ chilling 
silence.” They had expected concessions, more especially as to 
the right of the counties to self-government, and not receiving 
them, the hope of a durable compromise has sensibly declined. ” 


: On the 19th ult. Mr. Johnson vetoed the Bill for extending the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in the Southern States, the most moderate 
of the Radical party’s measures, and one even supported by the 
Conservative Radicals. His reasons are all democratic reasons, 
nor does he seriously affect to say that the present Freedmen’s 
Bureau is adequate to its work of securing justice to the freed- 
men. The duty of protecting the negroes whom the law has set 
free, and of the murder of whom in open day in the South we have 
innumerable reports, he entirely ignores. He has ‘“ the strongest 
desire,” he says, “to secure to the freedmen the full en joyment of 
their freedom and their property,”—but no desire to take the means 





requisite to effect this. He pleads that as President he represents 
the whole Union, the unrepresented as well as the represented States, 
—but it does not occur to him that he represents also the most 
unrepresented elements in the unrepresented States, namely, the 
negroes. He will not tax afresh States whose representatives are not 
allowed to discuss in Congress the Bill for an object they dislike, but 
he has no wish to secure that the States, if received, shall be really 
fully represented in Congress,—black population as well as white. 
The veto is supported in the message with great calmness and 
dignity, but there is not in it a trace of any sense of justice wider 
than the old State-rights principle of the democratic party. The 
attempt to pass the Bill over the head of the President failel,— 
the majority of two-thirds not being secured in the Senate. 


After the message followed, on the 22nd ult., a speech, de- 
livered on occasion of the anniversary of Washington's birth- 
day,—a speech at once fierce and vulgar, and far more dis- 
creditable to the President than the unfortunate little outburst on 
the day of his inauguration, of which his health rather than his 
heart was guilty. We have discussed it elsewhere. This is the 
speech which the Times—not venturing, however, to report it— 
speaks of as ‘‘memorable” and ‘‘not unworthy of the great 
founder of the American republic.” We venture to say that no 
man of culture can read it without both regret and contempt. Its 
one idea is the State-right idea,—a vehement expression of resolve 
to restore the revolted States as soon as practicable to full repre- 
sentation in Congress, without taking note of anything but their 
wish for the nominal Union; its one passion is fury against Mr. 
Sumner and his party, who have, we admit, been themselves 
violent and weak. For the freedmen Mr. Johnson expresses 
in the speech no vestige of sympathy, anxiety, or concern. 
But those in England who were never tire of predicting that 
if the North conquered, they would show less humanity to the 
former slaves than the South, are now full of admiration for Mr. 
Johnson for doing what in him lies to verify their prediction. 
Their old taunt does not seem to have originated in any regard 
for the negro. On the contrary, they have always praised the 
party who took the initiative in oppressing him or refusing to resist 
that oppression. Mr. Seward characteristically endorses the Presi- 
dent’s policy ; but the North has not yet spoken. There is a wide- 
spread belief there that now is the time to root out the spirit of 
caste, if the Union is to be preserved,—and that belief may yet 
override Mr. Johnson’s strong Southern will and Mr. Seward’s 
love of trimming. 


The Duke of Somerset has quite clearel himself from the 
charge of participating in any degree in the responsibility of the 
Devonport scandal. Ie knew nothing even of the telegraphic 
message till after the notice of motion in the House of Commons, 


The marriage of the Princess Helena is, it is said, fixed for the 
9th July. 


Lord Hartington introduced the Army Estimates on Tuesday, in 
aspeech good but wearisome—his singular habit of repeating every 
sentence, a habit of which a little exertion would break him, being 
more marked than ever. Ile was a little careless, too, about totals, 
forgetting that though members see the returns, constituencies do 
not. Under the Estimates, the total Army will number 213,000, of 
whom 71,000 are in India, and about as many at home,—Lord 
Hartington only mentioned the infautry, 57,0009—while the 
Volunteer force has risen to 178,000 men, and the militia called up 
for 27 days’ annual training to 121,971. We have therefore 
within the island an army of 378,000 men, all more or less effec- 
tively trained and armed, and ranged round a nucleus of 71,000 
seasoned soldiers, figures we recommend to Fenian attention. The 
only unpleasant facts which the Minister at War thought it 
necessary to mention were the decline in recruiting, described 
elsewhere, and the spread of Fenianism, which, however, he 
believed not to be very dangerous. 


The Church-rate abolition debate on Wednesday, introduced 
by Mr. Hardcastle, member for Bury St. Edmunds, and prolonged 
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in the usual tone by Mr. Walpole and Mr. Ducane, suddenly 
assumed a real interest from Mr. Gladstone’s speech proposing a 
sful, the nature of which 





compromise, likely enough to ba succe 
we have described and discussed elsewhere. As the compromise, 
however, though accepted by the Radicals, will appear on the face 
of the Bill only in Committee, the second-reading vote was taken 


g with the 





on the naked question of abolition, Mr. Gladstone votin 
majority in fayour of the abolition ¢ 
the understanding that his compromise was accepted. 
division showed a very fall House, 285 to 252—majority, 33. Aud 
50 members paired; so that 587 votes were taken in all. 


Mr. Disraeli agreed to the second reading of the new Oaths 
Bill on Thursday night, but insisted that the oath should be to 
the dynasty, not only the monarch, that it should recognize the 
Act of Settlement which limits the throne to a Protestant, and 
that it should include a recognition of the supremacy of the 
Queen. His speech was pompous and dull, but was probably 
intended to break the fall of the Tory party in conceding even as 
much as this to the Catholic demand. ‘They find that they have 
lost at the elections by opposing the Catholics, and yet they find 
his surrender of their principles bitter. 


— 


Mr. Gregory brought on a debate on maritime law yesterday 
week, by a motion to exempt private property except contraband 
of war, whether in neutral or enemy's ships, from capture on the 
high seas,—but not calling in question the value of the right of 
blockade, with the law of which Mr. Gregory did not propose to 
interfere. The debate elicited a speech from the Attorney- 
General, the chief skill of which consisted in the address with 
which he used arguments fatal to the international principles 
accepted by the treaty of Paris, against a very insignificant 
logical extension of those principles. The Attorney-General 
argued that to strike at private property on the sea is one of 
the most powerful weapons of war, and that in fact the loss falls, 
through the practice of insurance and the consequently increased 
price of the freight, not on private individuals, but on the whole 
community. Very well; then put an end to the treaty of Paris, 
which exempts enemies’ goods from capture in neutral bottoms. As 
it is, the only effect of refusing to exempt enemies’ private property 
in enemies’ bottoms from capture, while exempting them from 
capture in neutral bottoms, is to transfer your mercantile 
marine for the period of the war to a neutral flag,—which 
embarrasses the class of shipowners, but not the nation at large. 
Many of the American vessels were thus transferred to neutral 
flags during the late war, and ours would be to the American flag 
in case of awar with France. ‘The alternative seems to us clear,— 
either abandon the maritime law of the treaty of Paris, as Sir R. 
Palmer argues,—or if you keep it, carry it out to its natural con- 
sequence, and exempt all private property at sea not bound to a 
blockaded port, and not contraband, from capture. 


The detailed news from Jamaica, for which we had to depend 
on Mr. Reuter’s express last week, confirms in general the view 
we then took. The evidence as to the flogging with cats made 
of ‘ piano-wire” was explicit, because not given by the victims, but 
by the provost-marshal of the police-station at Bath, Peter Bruce, 
who said that he used only whipcord for the cats at first, but that 
these were objected to by one of the magistrates as being too light, 
and that he then used piano-wire. He said, however, that though 
the men were flogged with piano-wire and whipcord, the women 
were flogged with whipeord only, and the evidence of the only 
woman who asserted that she had been flogged by the wire cats 
broke down, This man conducted the flogging regularly from six 
o'clock in the morning, he said, till dark. ‘The evidence as to the 
execution of Wellington by firing at him as a mark at a distance 
of 400 yards, under Colonel Hobbs’s order, seems to have been 
explicit. It was said that this was ordered in order to convince 
the negroes that the man was not an ‘ Obeah man,’ or conjuror, 
as they believed, but the explanation is unintelligible, and the 
same practice was pursued with another man not accused of 
Obeahism, by name Graham. ‘The charges of cruelty of the most 
horrible kind against Provost-Marshal Kamsay seem to be pouring 
in on all hands. Unless he can clear himself in some unexpected 
way, the trial, and in case of conviction execution, of Ramsay 
will be demanded by public opinion, Even the Times is obliged 
to admit, with regard to the military reprisals on the negroes, ‘“ we 
cannot affect to doubt that acts of detestable inhumanity have 
been committed by persons wearing the English uniform.” 





The investigations of the Commission seem to have been very 
ably conducted by Mr. Gurney and Mr. Maule. 
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}told My. Guraey, when he kept the witness to answering the 
question put to him, * Don’t threaten me; { will answer the ques- 
tion in my own way, or I will leave the Court;” and when rebuked by 
Sir Henry Storks as head of the army, was not so much abashed 
but that he could tell Mr. Gurney that he was ‘+a mere drawing- 
room man,” as he left the Court. ‘‘ If Colonel Hobbs,” he said, 
‘‘an oflicer, a sergeant, and a private of the 6th Regiment are 
called butchers, then I, General Jackson, am a double butcher ;"— 
which was no doubt good logic, but he took it for an argumentum 
ad absurdum, whereas it was most likely only a sound inference 
from sound prewisses. 





No returns of the cattle plague were published on Friday, but 
Mr. Hunt's Bill, sadly shorn of its proportions, was passed on 
Thursday. A great deal of discussion occurred on an amendment 
forbidding the Privy Council to stop indiscriminate slaughter till 
after 15th April, which was opposed by many Peers, on the ground 
that the counties would not eiry it out, ‘The amendment was 
earried, however, and a proposal of the Duke of Marlborough to 
give the local authorities some discretion was rejected. A clause 
prohibiting fairs and markets for a lengthenel period was also 
agreed to, but it was evident from the debate that the landlords 
are gradually recovering their senses, and that the wild order to 
slaughter convalescent beasts will shortly be repealed. It may be 
added that the clauses in the Government Bill forbidding railway 
transit, though they have thrown the whole cattle trade of Lon- 
don into the hands of foreigners, and caused a rise of a penny a 
pound in beef, have produced no serious mischief, 


The louse of Commons has plucked up courage to deal with 
the Gas Companies. On Tuesday Mr. Crawford moved the 
second reading of his Bill to enable the Corporation to supply the 
City with gas, alleging that under the monopoly the two com- 
panies which supply the City had broken a contract with the Cor- 
poration. Lord Cranbourne of course defended the monopolists, 
on the ground, which he misrepresentel, of their vested interest ; 








but this was set right by Sir G. Grey, who poiated out that the 
contract between the monopolists and the public was terminable, 
and the House perceived that the companies were at heart afraid 
of inquiry. It voted the second reading therefore by 219 to 193 
—the gas companies getting just as many votes as the Duke of 
Buccleugh—and the Bill was referred to a select committee. By 
a most unfortunate accident Parliament is supplied with gas from 
a special factory, but members are nevertheless subjected to the 
nasty vapour at home. If the companies are to be maintained, 
which seems likely, unless science will come to our aid, and ex- 
tinguish gas and the monopolists together, the most effective 
remedy would be to carry out the existing Act, by giving power 
to the Board of Works to take all profits earned by the companies 
above 10 per cent. Under the terms of their contract they have 
no right to more, and London may as well have the benefit either 


of good gas or of the profit on bad. 


The French Government has, it appears, given way in the matter 
of the Extradition Act, which is to be continued. Its abolition 
was evidently unpopular in the Chamber, there was no chance of 
material change in England—even with Lord Clarendon at the 
Foreign Office—the Imperialists did not want a long discussion on 
liberty in England as contrasted with liberty in France, and 
M. Baroche has been obliged to give way. ‘That defeat of M. Baroche 
will be bad news for English scoundrels. 





| 
| 


A curious old scandal has turned up once more in the Court of 
Probate. Prince Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, fourth 
brother of George III., was privately married before the Royal 
Marriage Act to Olive Wilmot, daughter of the Rector of Barton- 
on-the-Heath, in Warwickshire. Her granddaughter, Mrs. Ryves, 
now claims, under the Declaration of Legitimacy Act, to be 
declared a member of the Royal Family. If she can prove the 
marriage she is one, and one, moreover, in the actual line of the 
succession, ranking just after the King of Hanover ; and this is the 
real issue on which the case will turn. It seems certain that the 


The Commis- | marriage was at the time believed in, and the object of denying 
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ss wan to conceal a bigamy, the Prince, like a true descendant of 
the Electress, having married a Mrs. Horton while Olive Wilmot 
was alive. 

Lord Derby on Friday se’nnight produced his accounts as 
trustee for Kiug Leopold of Belgium. ‘That monarch, as husband 
of the Princess Charlotte, was entitled to an annuity for life of 
50,0002. from Great Britain. On his election to the throne he 
appointed several trustees, of whom Lord Derby was one, to re- 
ceive this money, keep up Claremont, and pay certain pensions 
to servants of his wife. Under the trust a sum of 1,090,5007. 
has been paid into the Treasury, and Lord Derby now hopes that 
Government. will consider the annuitants, many of whom are 
yery old and poor; and will, moreover, ieave Claremont for life to 
Queen Amelie, who now resides there. Lord Russell seemed to 
speak doubtfully in reply, but it is clear he must fulfil both re- 
quests—the second, because it would be an outrage to remove a 
lady of the extreme age and deep sufferings of Louis Philippe's 
widow from her home; and the first, because the concession 
made to a queen can hardly be refused to private persons. The 
nation is the gainer anyhow, for Leopold was no more bound to 
give back his annuity than if he had received his wife’s portion in 





Consols. 


A meeting was held in Willis’s Rooms this day week, the Earl 
of Carnarvon in the chair, to consolidate the London workhouse 
hospitals, obtain a vote for their support, and general inspection to 
secure their efficiency. It was very well attended, the exposé of 
the horrors of the present workhouse infirmaries was complete, 
and the resolutions passed most satisfactory. ‘The Archbishop of 
York showed that the medical care given to the patients at present 
cannot be a minute and a half each per day, that the medicines 
supplied cannot be adequate, that the nurses are ignorant and 
generally selfish paupers, utterly inefficient, and that the dirt and 
annoyances are extreme. No reform in this metropolis of misery, 
as well as of thought and energy, is more urgently needed than 
this. A Bill embolying the objects of the meeting will be pressed 
upon the President of the Poor Law Board. 





Lord Brownlow thinks he has a right to seize Barkhampstead 
Common, and being a Peer formidable in law courts seized it, and 
built three miles of iron railings round it. ‘The commoners think 
he has not a right, and as one of them happens to be Mr. 
Augustus Smith, formerly member for ‘Truro and Crown lessee, 
i. e., virtual king, of the Scilly Islands, they resolved to defend 
their own claims effectually. They engaged a hundred “ navvies,” 
chartered a train, and on Monday night demolished the rail- 
ing, worth a thousand pounds, amidst the vain protests of the 
Earl's agents. ‘The villagers danced with delight over their 
restored common, and it now remains with the Earl to bring his 
suit fordamages. ‘The remedy was a little high-handed, but Earls 
must be fought, if at all, in ahigh-handed way, and Mr. Augustus 
Smith and his co-proprietors have resisted what they believe to be 
an aggression in a way which enables their opponent to appeal at 
once to the Courts. Public feeling goes entirely with Mr. Smith, 
who may propose himself for any borough in England with very 
considerable chances of success. 


The Cambrilge local examinations for girls in Lonon, Brighton, 
Bristol, Cambridze, and Sheffi:ll have been a great success —76 
went in for the senior examination an] 59 for the junior, of whom 
23 seniors (nearly 37 per cent.) and 8 juniors (just 16 per cent.) 
were rejecte 1, Among the boys nearly 38 per cent. of the seniors 
aul 22-3 of the juniors were rejected,—so the girls did, on the 
whole, better than the boys. ‘The total number of girls, however, 
being so much smaller, the per-centage comparison must not be 
taken a3 quite decisive. ‘The girls were very good in arithmetic, 
only two juniors and one senior failing to pass it. Three junior 
girls attempted Latin, and all succeedsd. OF nine senior girls 
who took it two failed. Thirty-five juniors, of whom none failed, 
an sixty-five seniors, of whom seven failel, took French. The 
examiners thought the senior girls and boys on a pat in French, 
but thought the junior girls better than the junior boys, who 
trust too much to Latin analogies in mastering French grammar. 
In drawing, the girls were mach better than the boys,—one girl 
surpassing all the others in her colour sketch, which was, says the 
examiner, ‘‘admirable.” It is reported, moreover, that the girls 
worked steadily and in a businesslike way, without any sign of 
weariness, or any appearance of ill-effects of any sort. After all, 
these fair creatures do not seem to be quite so like Mrs. Wit- 
titterly, quite so much in danger of passing away with a breath, 
as some of our contemporaries feared. 





The Master of Trinity died, in consequence of the injuries 
received by the recent fall from his horse, on Monday, aged 71. 
Dr. Whewell was a man of wonderful attainments, and very little 
discrimination as regards his own powers. He had a picturesque 
eye for inductive science, and his History of the Inductive Sciences 
is one of the best books of our time. On the other hand, his mind 
was far too clumsy for philosophy ; his Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences was vague and confused, and in his contest with Mr. J. S. 
Mill he was visibly worsted, though a subtler thinker in his place 
might, we think, have obtained a victory. He never knew for what 
his powerful intellect was best fitted, and whether he succeeded or 
failed was chiefly a matter of chance. His attempts to render into 
{nglish the delicate shades of thought an] of dramatic insight in 
the Platonic dialogues, were like the attempts of a plough-horse to 
shine on the racecourse. The little book which he published some 
twelve years ago on the Plurality of Worlds, was one of the 
neatest and most graphic of his efforts. It was not a satisfactory 
argument, but the sort of replies it received would have proved not 
only that fiery suns and wandering vapours might be inhabited, 
but that all the interstellar vacuum is as fit for organized beings as 
solid planets. Dr. Whewell was a great mathematician, and had a 
reputation for general knowledge which once led to the circula- 
tion of a myth that some fellows of Trinity cramme1 up the theory 
of Chinese music on purpose to find a subject on which Dr. 
Whewell knew nothing, but found that his familiarity with the 
subject was greater than their own. 


One of the most terribly pathetic stories connectel with the 
sinking of the Loador has not yet app2ared in print, One of the 
many lalies on board hal selecte 1 the ship because she was near 
her confinement. Under the strain of that long agony her child 
was born, and when the ship went down she was seen holding it 
above her head, as if striving with tra» mternal instinct that 
though all must die, her babe should die the last. 


Mr. Coleman, proprietor of the Spiritual Magazine, published 
recently an article, said to ba extracted from a New York paper, 
accusing Mr. Sothern, the well known actor, of having committed 
arape on a lady under mesmeric influence, and made his home 
unhappy by his infidelities. Mr. Sothern prosecuted, and Mr. 
Coleman, after many attempts to delay proezedings, confessed that 
there was no foundation whatever of any sort or kind for the libel, 
which was expressly repudiated by Mrs. Sothern and by many 
American witnesses, who were in New York at the time alleged. 
Mr. Coleman is a fanatical spiritualist, and Mr. Sothern an exposer 
of spiritualism, and hence a quarrel ending in this atrocious libel. 
The jury found the prisoner guilty, but Mr. Chambers—who took 
occasion to state that he thought there was something in spiritual- 
ism —astounded those in Court by inflicting a fine of fifty pounds. 
Had the libel been substantiated Mr. Sothern would have been 
ruined, and the absurd disparity between the offence and the 
punishment has called forth most indignant comments. The same 
judge in the same week sentenced a poor woman guilty of a vile 
slander to twenty-one months’ imprisonment. Have the spirits, 
in addition to their authority over tables, power to influence 

English judges on behalf of their devotees ? 


The Consol market has continued greatly depressed, and a 
further decline has taken place in the quotations. Yesterday 
the latest quotations were :—For transfer, 86}, 4; for time, 874, }. 
The shares of the Joint-Stock Discount Company (10/.) sold yes- 
terday as low as 11 dis. 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 
left off at the following prices :— 


Friday, March 2. Friday, March 9 

Greek oo ) oe oe _ ee _ oe 15} 
Do. Coupons .« +e ee o- o- eal ee =_ 
Mexican ee oe es ee ee ee 235 oe 22) 

Spauish Passive .- ee ee se oe 274 ee 27% 
Do. Certificates aa ‘ 16} Me 1s} 
Turkish 6 per Coents., 1358.. se ° 6 4 e 66 
1862.. ee ee t ) o< ov 


vu 


United States 520% wwe we 70} ot 
The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 
and on Friday week were as under :— 
Friday, Merch 2. Friday, March 9. 
“ 1} . 131 


Caledonian .. .« 


Great Kastern ee es 393 +e 39} 
Great Northern .. oe ee ee ee lat}xd. .. 124 
Great Western.. .. - ee +. s) ee 598 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. oo 4) oa 40 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe o« ° 12bx. @ .. 119} 
London and Brighton .. os ee oe 96 on 37 
London and North-Westera ee ee .. 122 x. d. oe 121] 
London and South-Western . o< O2hxd. .. o2¢ 
Londow, Chatham,end Dover .« os oe 38 . 37 
Metropolitan oo se on ee eo T33 ve 132, 
Midland .c co co ce co ve 123.4 we la 
North-Eastera, Berwick ., ie oo eo 1094 x. a. oe ile 
Do. York ee oe oe oe a7 2.@ oa Lor} 
2 eo ee 76 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—~.——_ 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF REJECTING THE REFORM 
BILL. 


T is useless to speculate further on the contents of the 
Reform Bill, or even to urge the principles upon which it 
should be constructed. Within sixty hours of the appearance 
of this issue all the world will know what the Ministry pro- 
pose, and before it appears the Bill must have been finally 
revised. Whether it has been touched and retouched, as the 
country believes; or struck out at a blow, as Ministerialists would 
like to assert; whether it is based on statistics, or on a policy 
only reinforced by the figures; whether it will dismay the Whigs, 
or disgust the Radicals, or be received with a burst of unexpected 
applause, are all now questions beyond discussion. The Bill itself 
will be introduced on Monday, and we shall be in presence of a 
new force—a force sure to be great, but as yet of totally unknown 
quantity—Mr. Gladstone’s speech in defence of a measure which, 
as he introduces it, he must be understood to approve. It is 
of no use to talk any more of the effect of a rating as opposed 
to a rental qualification, of the drawbacks to lodger franchise, 
of the danger of swamping the counties by the ten-pound voters 
dwelling in unrepresented towns, or even of the necessity of 
disfranchising corrupt little boroughs. The Bill is coming, 
and the only subject connected with it worth discussing this 
week is the duty of Liberals in reference to their vote. 
Are Liberal members bound to accept a bad Bill, rather 
than let in a Government which they believe to be 
worse than the existing one? We are not speaking of the 
constituencies. If a bad Bill goes down to them, their duty 
is simple—to elect Liberal members, pledging them to vote 
against the particular measure. We speak now of members 
who on some day next week will be compelled to declare them- 
selves, to decide by simple yea or nay whether the Government 
proposal shall be accepted, and who are even now wearying 
themselves with speculations as to the degree of independence 
their constituents will concede. Should the Bill prove a bad 
one—one, for instance, like that the public expects, namely, a 
Bill which will simply shift the whole work on to the shoulders 
of the next Parliament, which will degrade the constituencies 
without admitting the workmen—their doubt will be whether 
they can resist it without surrendering the country to a Tory 
Administration. We believe that they can, that it is at this 
moment possible to defeat a Liberal Cabinet without seriously 
endangering a Liberal Administration. Let us suppose the Bill 
defeated, either as a whole, which is improbable, though Mr. 
Lowe will make a strong battle, or by some great amendment 
in Committee, which is exceedingly likely, what is then the 
probable course of affairs? The Government stands pledged 
if it cannot carry its measure to resign, and there can be 
little doubt that the promise will be performed. We ques- 
tion, supposing the defeat to be accomplished by Liberals, 
whether a dissolution would in the best interests of the 
party be expedient. The House of Commons now sitting was 
elected under a Liberal Administration, contains a great 
Liberal majority, and has done nothing whatever to entitle it 
to a capital sentence from those who called it into existence. 
If members waver the country is pretty sure to coincide with 
its own representatives ; the constituencies, however Liberal, 
cannot be expected to desire a diminution of their own power 
with any enthusiasm ; and the counties, with a new franchise 
threatening the great landowners, will be more doubtful than 
ever. Many wavering constituencies might fall back on Con- 
servatives, and the great Liberal majority, with which so much 
might be accomplished if it were only used, might be seriously 
diminished. The Government will, we think, resign if beaten 
in the Commons, as yet a pure assumption, and then it re- 
mains to form a new Administration. The natural resort 
would be to the Tories; but could the Tories, hampered as 
they are by Lord Derby’s reluctance to take office, and Mr. 
Disraeli’s reluctance to refuse it, organize a working Govern- 
ment? They cannot dissolve till the House has rejected 
some proposition, They have not only no majority, but 
no minority large enough to carry on daily business. They 
would be compelled either to rely entirely upon Whig for- 
bearance, which can never last long while so many are hunger- 
ing for place, or to ally themselves with Mr. Bright, and so 
assume the one position which saps the fidelity of their own 
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adhesion to a Government carried on by Lord Derby would 


cost them their political lives. Lord Derby will scarcely be 
willing to try for the second time so painful an experiment 
as governing through a minority, more especially if he is to 
be burdened with the care of a new Reform Bill. And he 
would be so burdened. Every statesman is aware that before 
the Tory party can revive, that question must be got rid of 
that, while it lasts, a Tory Government, however powerful in 
ability or popular favour, may at any moment be overset. The 
new rails must be fitted in before the locomotive can move at. 
speed, and Lord Derby has had one lesson on the labour of 
fitting them without hands specially trained to the work. 

A real Tory Government is out of the question, but. 
is a Coalition impossible? We think it is, for the same 
reasons, and many others. Such a Coalition must be based 
on a refusal to touch the existing representation—a re- 
fusal which the Liberals cannot be expected to tolerate, in- 
deed will not tolerate. The rank and file will resist, and the 
Constitutionalists, or whatever they may call themselves, would 
in a few weeks be in the position of the Peelites, officers with- 
out a following, and without the special advantage of the 
Peelites, their possession of a financial secret which, as the coun- 
try justly believed, would work wonders. Unless they took up 
Ireland with a will, they could have no internal policy large 
enough to overpower party prepossessions, and a Coalition 
Cabinet relying on Tories, but looking for help to a reserve 
guard of Whigs, is exactly the Government which cannot 
effectually take up Ireland. It could not touch the Church 
without destruction, or affect the tenure except by aid of the 
party which the Coalition would be formed to resist. It 
could not carry on the Government for any time, and 
the experiment, if ever made, would but enable Mr. Glad- 
stone to reorganize his party into a harmonious whole, to 
frame a Reform Bill which should satisfy the country, and 
march into power at the head of a party as strong and 
as fully prepared to act as that which seized the reins 
in 1832. That is not a prospect at which any sound 
Liberal should quail, and it is also one which Tories with eyes 
will not be very willing to promote. Failing Lord Derby and 
the Coalition, there remains a reconstruction, and this, as we 
believe, possibly after many intrigues, certainly after many 
heartburnings, would be the speedy result of the rejection of 
a bad Reform Bill. Is reconstruction a change to be acutely 
dreaded by Liberals? It is clear that it must be reconstruction 
under Mr, Gladstone, for without him a Liberal Ministry is 
impossible, and he cannot with dignity consent to serve any 
statesman who has not previously been the head of a strong, 
Government. To do so would be to resign his own claims to 
ultimate leadership, a resignation which Mr. Gladstone, self- 
distrustful as he sometimes appears to be, and unaware of his 
singular hold over the country as he certainly is, would be the 
last man to offer. Left to himself, at once Premier and 
leader of the Commons, able to urge a policy of his own, 
instead of merely modifying the policy of another, Mr. 
Gladstone could construct a strong and comparatively a young 
Government, bring in a Reform Bill which the country would 
accept as a settlement, and then commence his true career— 
the great war against pauperism, which it is the first duty of 
this generation to win. Of all living statesmen, Mr. Glad- 
stone has shown the greatest readiness to commence that 
campaign, the keenest perception of the course by which it 
may most speedily be won, namely, the use of the strength 
and organization of the State to clear away all obstacles to 
free and combined industry. Of all living statesmen, too, he is 
probably the one best prepared to face the great Irish difficulty, 
to make a successful effort to reconcile a third of the monarchy 
to the institutions by which that monarchy is supported. 
Now that he has shown his ability to lead the Commons his 
Premiership is inevitable, and if Liberals hasten it on by re- 
jecting a bad plan of Reform, what is there to dread? Simply 
nothing except the loss to public life of a statesman who, great as 
his services have been—and no man ever deserved better of his 
country than Earl Russell—is now out of rapport with its opinion, 
who seldom perceives what it really desires, and, when he does 
perceive, shrinks as he said in the Irish debate from the risk of 
causing heartburnings. The defeat of the Government on Re- 
form may cause a temporary interregnum, but the continuance 
in power of any Government not avowedly Liberal is in the 
present condition of English opinion an impossibility. Better 
another year’s delay, to be followed by a strong Government 
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THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN AMERICA. 


IE war between the President and the Radical Republi- 
cans has broken out at last with great fury. Both par- 
ties were in fault, but the unhappy freedmen will for the 
present suffer for those faults. The American Radicals were 
almost as violent and ungoverned in their language as English- 
men used to be some thirty-five years ago when they were 
struggling for a less important cause. They talked of im- 
peaching the President for acting on what no one doubts 
to be the President’s own most conscientious judgment, and 
jn a manner perfectly legal, however unjast and unwise. Mr. 
Stevens and Mr. Sumner have both talked nonsense, and vio- 
lent nonsense too, in what we believe to have been a good cause. 
They seem to have been animated as much, or even more, by 
aversion, not to say hatred, to the late rebels of the South, as by 
a sense of justice to the loyal freedmen of the South. The 
consequence of their excessive violence has been that the Pre- 
sident has vetoed the mildest of their measures,—the measure 
for strengthening and extending the organization of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in the rebellious States so as to protect 
more effectually the rights of the emancipated negroes. This 
Bill, which was supported even by the Conservatives of the 
Republican party,—even by such men as Mr. Raymond,—was 
thought certain to receive Mr. Johnson’s assent. And 
perhaps it would have received it, had not the language of 
the extreme Republicans irritated his vehement spirit beyond 
endurance. The message with which he returned it to 
Congress was dignified. It enumerated indeed none but 
what we may call the hackneyed democratic reasons against 
the Bill,—the danger of putting more patronage into the 
hands of the executive, the costliness of such an extension 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, which would, says Mr. Johnson, 
double the appropriation required, increasing it from 
2,000,0002. sterling to 4,000,0002.,—the irritating effect it 
would have on the South which would be thus taxed addi- 
tionally for a measure for which it had not voted,—the im- 
propriety of legislating any longer for the Southern States 
without admitting them to Congress,—and other varieties of 
the same class of reasons. The effect of this message on the 
Senate appears to have been to detach several adherents from the 
Bill,—not from its principle, but through the consideration that 
as the execution of the policy must beentrusted tothe President, 
to vote a Bill over the head of the President the policy of which 
he dislikes, would only be an invitation to him to neutralize 
by feeble or reluctant administration what he had no longer 
the power to veto. The majority in the Senate on the recon- 
sideration of the Bill was 30 to 18, less than a majority of two- 
thirds, and consequently the Senate failed to pass it over the 
head of the President. To make up for this failure some of 
the extreme men of the party appear to have talked of the 
President's usurpation of power in very absurd and irritating 
language, while one member of Congress proposed to forbid 
the re-election of a President by a new Constitutional amend- 
ment,—a measure ostentatiously pointed at Mr. Johnson. To 
this Mr. Johnson replied by a speech on Washington’s birth- 
day of a character even more violent and vulgar than that of 
his opponents. He spoke of Mr. Stevens, Mr. Sumner, Mr. 
Wendell Phillips, as being as much traitors to the Union as 
the Southern rebels. They might vituperate, traduce, and 
slander him, he said, but that did not move him :— 


_** And because I dared to say in a conversation with a fellow- 
witizen, and a Senator too, that I thought amendments to the 
Constitution ought not to be so frequent; that their effect would 
be that it would lose all its dignity; that the old instrument 
would be lost sight of in small time; because I happened to say 
that if it was amended such and such amendments should be 
adopted—it was an usurpation of power that would have cost a 
king his head at a certain time...... They may talk about 
beheading and usurpation, but when I am beheaded I want the 
American people to witness I do not want by inuendoes, in in- 
‘direct remarks in high places, to see the man who has assassination 
brooding in his bosom exclaim, ‘This Presidential obstacle must 
be gotten out of the way.’ I make use of a very strong expres- 
‘Sion when I say that I have no doubt the intention was to incite 
assassination, and so get out of the way the obstacle from place 
and power. Whether by assassination or not, there are individuals 
in this Government, I doubt not, who want to destroy our insti- 
tutions and change the character of the Government. Are they 
not satisfied with the blood which has been shed? Does not the 
murder of Lincoln appease the vengeance and wrath of the oppo- 
nents of this Government? Are they still unslaked? Do they 
still want more blood? Have they not got honour and courage 
enough to attain their objects otherwise than by the hands of the 
assassin? No, no, I am not afraid of assassins attacking me where 
a brave and courageous man would attack another. I only 
dread him when he would go in disguise, his footsteps noiseless. 





If it is blood they want, let them have courage enough to strike 
like men. I know they are willing to wound, but they are afraid 
to strike. If my blood is to be shed because I vindicate the 
Union and the preservation of the Government in its original 
purity and character, let it be shed; let an altar to the Union 
be erected, and then, if it is necessary, take me, and lay me upon 
it, and the blood that now warms and animates my existence 
shall be poured out as a fit libation to the Union of these States. 
But let the opponents of this Government remember that when 
it is poured out, ‘the blood of the martyrs will be the seed of the 
church.’ Gentlemen, this Union will grow; it will continue to 
increase in strength and power, though it may be cemented and 
cleansed with blood.” 

The whole speech is utterly unworthy of the communica- 
tions which, with all his faults, we have hitherto learned to ex- 
pect from Mr. Johnson. Is he growing jealous of the reputation 
of his great predecessor as a martyr, and anxious to show, by 
something that sounds to us like bounce, that he would not 
shrink from incurring such a danger in the discharge of his 
duty? If he had not boasted of it, we should never have 
thought of doubting it. But as every one must be well aware 
that none even of the most violent Republicans ever thought 
for an instant of assassinating Mr. Johnson, this menacing 
language sounds at once insincere and undignified. Yet Mr. 
Seward is said to have spoken of the President’s speech as 
‘triumphant,’ and as securing the safety of the country. 

That the speech is likely enough to prove triumphant in 
paralyzing for a time the Radical party in Congress by de- 
taching the waverers, and making even the most firm and 
sagacious hesitate as to what they ought to do when they 
have got an Administration so hostile to the freedmen, so 
full of partiality to the South, through which alone they 
can work, is likely enough. That it will secure the safety 
of the country, looks to every one who measures the gravity 
of the political crisis by a standard rather less hasty and 
Congressional than Mr. Seward’s, problematic in the ex- 
treme. Much fault as we find with the language and de- 
meanour of both sides, we must say that the view taken by 
the Administration of the true policy to be adopted towards 
the Southern party and the loyal freedmen, seems to us far 
the shallower, and, in substantial matters, far the least states- 
manlike. Its radical error lies in supposing that a four years’ 
war and the defeat which followed it, can eradicate the evils 
which generations have sown and fostered. Mr. Johnson 
hopes that by resolutely ignoring disloyalty to the Union and 
the spirit of caste, he can manage to erase it. He carries all 
the full-blown State-rights prejudices into the heart of a 
policy which has only succeeded as far as it has done, by 
assailing State rights wherever they came into collision with 
the national spirit, and which can only succeed in future by so 
sternly limiting State rights in the disloyal States, as to carry 
out in its fullest extent the purport of the recent Constitutional 
amendment, which not only abolished slavery, but gave Congress 
the powerto secure the freedmen in the enjoyment of theirliberty 
by “appropriate legislation.” Without jealously preserving and 
using this power, there can be no manner of doubt but that the 
old caste-spirit which produced secession once, and is capable, 
whenever the exhaustion produced by the war is over, of pro- 
ducing it again, will grow up once more, and will grow up only 
the more vigorous for the pruning to which it has been re- 
cently subjected. Indeed Mr. Johnson has himself given the first 
impulse to this reaction. No sooner was it known in Washing- 
ton that he had vetoed the Bill for extending the protection 
given to the freedmen in the recently rebellious States, than 
the violent anti-negro feeling which has lately been under 
control in Washington burst out afresh. Negroes were ex- 
cluded again from the ordinary vehicles and railway cars ; 
they were once more subjected to public insult ; a building 
which was to have been lent them for a meeting was re- 
fused by the directors,—though the proprietors on ap- 
peal reversed the decision,—and generally a strong im- 
pulse was given throughout the country to the old cruel spirit 
of caste. For this Mr. Johnson is unquestionably responsible. 
He set the example by undoing all that Mr. Lincoln did 
in admitting the negroes to his levées, and directly it was 
known that he wished to diminish the powers of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in the South as unconstitutional, instead 
of to extend them, the reaction which had already set in in 
manners was certain to extend to more important matters. 
Ilow terrible such a reaction will be only those who have 
mastered the present state of things in the South can know. 
Wherever United States troops have been withdrawn the 
schoolhouses of the freedmen have been burnt. The negroes are 
forced into lawless contracts, and their persons are habitually 
outraged. One writer from Western Louisiana says that he 
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saw three freedmen butchered in one day. The most corrupt 

and ignorant men ruled wherever the troops were withdrawn, 
—imen who had only two principles on their lips—hatred to 
the Yankee, and hatred to thefreedman. Nay, it is said that 
so far as cancelling the expenditure on the schools for freed- 
men is concerned, and authorizing the extinction of these bene- 
ficent institutions, which the Freedmen’s Bureau, under Mr. Lin- 
coln’s special impulse had founded, the President is himself per- 
sonally responsible ;—and we can quite believe, looking to Mr. 
Jolnson’s fanatic attachment to the old democratic formula, and 
his evident contempt for the welfare of persons so unim- 
portant as negroes, in comparison with the sanctity of the 
holy principle of State taxation, that it is so. In Louisiana 
the E'reedmen’s Bureau had set on foot 300 schools, which 
were suddenly broken up in November by General Fullerton, 
—the freedmen and discharged coloured soldiers were arrested 
as vagrants in the streets of New Orleans, and the orphans of 
freedmen returned to former slayeowners as “ apprentices.” 
And for this General Fullerton is now said to plead the direct 
order of the President. Whether that be true or not, it is 
certain that to all such iniquities the President is compara- 
tively indifferent, so long as he can hasten the restoration of 
the old State organizations, and throw all responsibility from 
the Federal Government on to the shoulders of the Southerners 
who profess to represent those States. We do not suppose that 
Mr. Johnson wishes to see any negro suffer. But weigh the 
lives and dearest liberties of all the three millions of freedmen 
against the smallest State privileges of the lately recalcitrant 
whites of the South, and he is unable even to realize that 
there can be a question as to the relative importance of the 
opposite causes. Perish Africa and the Africans, rather than 
the State rights of the most disloyal of Southern states should 
be withdrawn !—that clearly is his feeling. 

We confess that we feel the glaring, the inexpressible, 
injustice and ingratitude of this policy to the loyal freedmen, 
more than anything else. When the President speaks with 
such profound delicacy and tenderness of. the financial rights 
of the rebellious minority of the population of such a State as 
South Carolina, and shows no regard whatever for the moral 
claims of the loyal majority, we cannot help noting the 
grossly arbitrary conceptions of right and justice which over- 
ride the whole nature of upright men in a land that professes 
to return, more than any other, to the old and ‘natural’ 
standard. But though this is the first and most obvious 
aspect of the matter, it is by no means the only one, nor pro- 
bably the most important. If this attempt to heal over the 
wounds of the Union superficially and hastily,—in which Mr. 
Johnson is going far beyond the advice even of his most trusted 
military counsellors, in which, indeeed, he is neglecting even 
the very moderate cautions of General Grant,—is to be prose- 
cuted, it can have butone result,—to foster the seeds of a newand 
perhaps not very distant repetition of the rebellion which has 
so recently failed. The abolition of slavery can be of no 
political use in cementing the Union, unless it is to represent 
something that affects the whole groundwork and constitution 
of Southern society. If the spirit of respect for freedom 
and for individual rights is to be fostered and guarded, and 
the old slaveowning animus is to be rooted out, then, and then 
only, will there be an end of danger to the Union from this 
source. But if all the old spirit of caste is to revive again in 
even greater strength than before,—greater on account of the 
new jealousy felt of the rights nominally given to the negro,— 
and if the Southern States are to become the scenes of chronic 
passions, far less ungoverned because far less restrained by law, 
than those of our own Jamaica planters,—then in another ten 
years Southern society will be in an attitude at least as hostile 
to the spirit of the free North as it was six years ago; and if 
its material resources are once more recruited by peace, we do 
not see how a new collision as fierce as the old, and provoked 
probably with more cautious statesmanship, is to be averted. 
If ever that time comes, the North will have to regret even 
more bitterly than it now does that it trusted the destinies of 
the Union to the hands of statesmen bred up like Mr. Jeffer- 
son Davis, and we fear we must say Mr. Johnson, in habits of 
thought radically incompatible with true freedom. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S CHURCH-RATE COMPROMISE. 


h © GLADSTONE has shown the delicacy of his moral 

diserimination in judging of the temper of the House 
frequently this session, but we doubt if he has ever shown the 
delicacy of his purely political discrimination so well as in his 
speech of Wednesday afternoon, on the Bill for abolishing 


Church Rates. The skill with which he minimized the 
difference between the two parties by what mathematicians 
might call a process of successive approximations to the view 
which most nearly covers the precise concessions of each, was 
a wonderful piece of political dexterity. First he made both 
parties ashamed of the disposition to increase their demands 
directly they felt they had the power to bafile the concession 
of the other, by a little gentle irony on the quarrelsome 
spirit—the positive love for an occasion of quarrel—which 
that course seems to display. Then he pointed out how 
absurd it was to discuss on the basis of the principle of 
Church and State, the question of a rate which is ayvowedly 
left to the decision of a majority of ratepayers in every parish 
to determine ;—s6 that if it could ever happen that the ma- 
jority in all parishes were against the rate, the matter would 
be decided without any appeal to Parliament, and without in- 
volving the general principle of Church and State, at all. Having 
cleared away that notion, which is at the bottom of a good 
deal of the opposition to any settlement of the question, Mr. 
Gladstone remarked that while the Conservatives had professed 
their willingness to exempt ‘conscientious’ objectors, the 
Liberals had professed their willingness to accept the exemp- 
tion of all who wished to be exempted,—the machinery of the 
Church rate remaining for the convenience of those who did 
not wish to be exempted,—and pointed out with undeniable 
force how very fine a practical distinction thus really separates 
the two parties. The only practical grievance, he said, 
involved in exempting all who wish to be exempted from the 
payment of the rate without further condition, would 
be that those thus exempted would still have the right, 
unless prohibited, to interfere with the management,—the 
spending, and distributing—of funds to which they had never 
contributed. For the abolition of this right Mr. Gladstone 
contended, with the whole opinion of the House on his side, and 
the cheerful assent of Mr. 8S. Morley, the member for Notting- 
ham, and we believe of the member for Bury St. Edmunds, 
Mr. Hardcastle himself, who had moved the second reading of 
the Abolition Bill ;—indeed, it seemed to be understood that 
the supporters of the Bill would not object to introducing in 
Committee clauses carrying out Mr. Gladstone’s proposal,—in 
other words, legalizing the old form of Church-rate assessment, 
though abolishing all power to enforce it, and withdrawing 
from everybody who does not pay his rate the right of interfer- 
ence with the expenditure. With the adoption ot these changes 
it is reasonable to hope that the majority of 33, which the 
bare Abolition Bill obtained on Wednesday in a House of 537 
members, will be swelled into a very much larger majority 
after the Bill has been modified in Committee, and that it may 
finally pass the House of Commons, if not with the tacit 
assent of all the Conservative party, at least with the cordial 
assent of a very large proportion of them. And should 
this be so, as we are sanguine enough to hope,—it is more 
than probable that the Bishops would accept the compromise, 
and secure the assent of the House of Lords. 

There seems therefore no little ground to expect that, through 
the delicacy of Mr. Gladstone’s treatment, one of the most embit- 
tered party questjons of this generation may reach a satisfac- 
tory settlement. Even Mr. Disracli did not venture to oppose 
Mr. Gladstone’s compromise. He only reminded his party 
that Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion was not then under discus- 
sion, that the House had no guarantee for its incorporation 
with the measure abolishing the rates, and that the vote must 
be taken therefore on the question of blank abolition or 
conservation, and not on the suggested compromise, which 
was only a hope. If, as there seems no reason to doubt,— 
unless indeed the Dissenters of the country at large show 
themselves much less reasonable than their representa- 
tives in the House of Commons,—the proposed clauses 
be really embodied with the Abolition Bill, the chief 
ground for Conservative resistance will be cut away from 
under Mr. Disraeli’s feet, and Mr. Gladstone will have 
achieved a triumph as an interpreter of the mind of 
the House and the country which has been denied to 
Minister after Minister, Conservative as well as Liberal. The 
only ground of reasonable fear is, lest, when the suggested 
compromise is discussed in the country, the bitterness of old 
party animosities should prove too great to admit of anything 
that bears even the resemblance of compromise in the minds 
of the Dissenters. But we can hardly fear this. The various 
objections seriously entertained against Mr. Beresford Hope’s 
proposal to exempt ‘conscientious’ dissenters, do not at all 
apply to Mr.Gladstone’s proposition ; while on the other hand, 





the objection entertained with equal seriousness by friends of 
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the Church agi 
compulsory powers and nothing more, does not apply to it. 

a ° J . as 7 a a 
Nor, lastly, do the objectors of that large national party 
who do not wish to see the buildings and management of the 
Church falling into the hands of a mere religious sect, and 
throwing off entirely the influence of the nation so far as 


+ js external to the Church, seem likely to oppose the pro- | 


yosed compromise. It will still be as much open as ever to 
all who care to assert their right as Englishmen to a personal 
. 7 . . . ro 

influence in the great Church of the nation, to exercise that 


influence by paying their voluntary rate, whether they be 
Mr. Gladstone's com- 


Churchmen in the creed sense or not. 8 eC 
promise does not take us even a step nearer to the principle 
of a so-called “free Church,” which means a Church fiee 
from all liberalizing influence,—a Church given absolutely 
up to the guidance of her own dogmatic teachers. Liberal 
Churchmen who, like ourselves, have resisted the total abo- 
lition of Church rates almost solely on the ground that it is 
dangerous to denationalize the Church even theoretically, who 
have feared the High-Church party in their desire to be let 
alone and to be permitted to support the Church by their 
own voluntary subscriptions even more than the most ag- 
gressive of the Dissenters, will have no reason to com- 
plain of this compromise. All who choose to pay their 
rates will maintain an undiminished hold over the adininis- 
tration of the Chureh ; nor will any encouragement be given 
to the dangerous practice of permitting the zeal of sub- 
scribers belonging to a given shade of creed to absorb certain 
buildings for their own exclusive use, depriving persons who can- 
not subscribe so much; of all influence in the practical manage- 
ment of the Church affairs. This danger, so serious among the 
voluntary organizations of the Dissenters, seemed to us to be 
perceptibly increased by some of the proposals, both Liberal 
and Conservative, for the settlement of this question,—but 
Mr. Gladstone’s compromise entirely removes any anxiety on 
that account. On the other hand, it is clearly not open to any 
of the objections justly urged against the exemption schemes. 
It does not offer any temptation to poor men to say that they 
entertain ‘conscientious objections,» when they really only 
entertain pecuniary objections, to paying the rate. It leaves 
persons who object to professing aaything the full advantage of 
their reticent habit of mind ;—they have simply to disregard 
the rate-paper when it comes, and in that case to abstain 
from any attempt to attend vestry meetings. On the whole, 
we can conceive of only two classes of persons who will 
object to this measure,—the extreme Conservatives, who wish 
to tax reluctant Dissenters in spite of their reluctance,—and 
extreme Radicals, if any such there be, who wish to retain 
their disturbing influence in the vestry gratuitously without 
paying the price even of a Church rate for so doing. And 
even if added together these parties will find it difficult. 
we conceive, to make anything like a show of substantial 
opposition. 

And if Mr. Gladstone's proposal succeeds, we trust it will do 
much to reconcile the Church with the more moderate of the 
Dissenters. There are tens of thousands, we are sure, among 
the latter who, when they have once conquered their full 


right to refuse the Church rate, will not even wish to use that | 


right. What they would think it wrong to give under com- 
pulsion they will be only too happy to give when all danger of 
compulsion is removed. In this way we may hope that the 
yield of the Church rate will not diminish at all in proportion 
to the number of persons at present anxious to contest its 
legality, and that thus a very warm tie may soon spring up 
between those who pay the rate voluntarily, but who were 


alienated by compulsion, and the Church,—a tie not unlikely | 


to ripen in time into a final reconciliation. 


THE FRENCH CHAMBER. 


HERE is a little cloud, no bigger as yet than a man’s | 


hand, in the Napoleonic horizon which the Emperor 
watches with ill-concealed anxiety. The debates this year on 
the Address, though not wanting either in spirit or eloquence, 
and though addressed to subjects so interesting as Rome, 
Algeria, Germany, and the Extradition Treaty, have attracted 


comparatively little attention, for they are all overshadowed 


by one not yet begun. In a few days an amendment is 
to be proposed, praying the Emperor to “crown the edifice 
by conceding a large measure of liberty to France. That 
would under ordinary circumstances be merely a menace of a 
poignant speech, very disagreeable no doubt to Ministers and 
Very amusing to Parisians, but of no material importance to 


the Imperial régime, but this particular amendment has been | 


ainst Mr. Bright’s old proposal to abandon the | 


| signed already by forty-six members, of whom thirty at least 
| are strict supporters both of the dynasty and its system. Every 
day adds to their number, every addition diminishes the reluct- 
anc? of the remainder—for Frenchmen, with all their indivi- 
dual couraze, are politically gregarious—and it is expected by 
men not hostile to the Empire that on the day of division at 
| least one hundred votes will be recorded in favour of an amend- 
ment fatal Only forty signed the 
;amendiment on Tuesday requiring the Emperor to confer all 
\the rights of French citizens on the French colonists in 
Réunion, Guadaloupe, and Martinique, yet though Govern- 
| ment resisted strenuously, it was beaten by 141 to 91. No 
;such event as a great vote in favour of liberty has occurred 
since the coup d'etat, and its importance will be considerably in- 
}ereased by the peculiar relation which the Deputies consider 
themselves to bear towards the Government. Almost all of 
them not belonging to the avowed Opposition are official can- 
didates formally supported by the Prefects, and as Frenchmen 
are always logical, consider that in accepting such aid they are 
bound by the * logie of the position’ to support the Imperial 
view. Nothing but a strong sense either of dangerto the country, 
or to the Empire, or to their own seats, would compel them to 
take a part in a “mutiny ;” and if they do take part, the 
omen is one full of menace for Bonapartism. We believe 
that it is such an omen, that the Forty-six are expressing a 
feeling which is spreading rapidly through France, that there 
is at last a chance of the only constitutional danger the 
Empire can encounter—an irreconcilable difference between 
the Legislature and the Executive power. One of the keenest 
and oldest politicians in France, a man with a singular 
knowledge of the foibles of his countrymen, said the other 
day, ‘* The Empire is burning itself out ;” and so strong is the 
impression that Corsican advisers, men as devoted to the great 
Corsican House as Legitimists are to the descendant of St. 
Louis, are said to have warned the Emperor plainly that the 
departments were growing cold. Both stories may be untrue, 
though we believe the first, but the invention of them in 
Paris bears testimony to the growth of the feeling officially 
expressed in this amendment to the Address. France is restless, 
troubled with a myriad of minute discontents, every one of 
which is fanned by the immense number of persons whom in 
fourteen years the Empire has irritated beyond forgiveness, 
We are apt to forget the effect of the gradual accumulation 
of personal hatreds against a Government like the French. 
They accumulate in every country, and even in England exercise 
a most perceptible effect in accelerating the fall of Ministries. 
But in France they level themselves not at the indivi- 
dual raler, but at his regime, which is changeless, and cannot 
therefore disarm hatreds by occasional gratifications. Then 
the genuine French politicians, the few men who really care 
for France, and the French race, and the French genius, men 
who are of De Tocqueville's spirit, though not of De Toeque- 
ville’s foree, and who, though without direct authority, exer- 
cise through society much of the influence a few rigid Cal- 
vinists will exercise through a religious community, are 
alarmed by a growing danger. They thought the Empire 
would last but a few years, and it is lasting many. The lads 
who were ten years old when the coup d'etat Was struck are 
now grown men, and have lived their educational life under a 
system of political obscurantism, which has enfeebled their 
| judgments, hardened their fixed ideas, and embittered their 
tempers. The wild ideas uttered in Belgium, the eager 
voluptuousness of the cities, the mixture of indifference and 
hardness observed in the departments, frighten careful ob- 
servers for the ‘future of France.” That seems to English- 
men a very vague phrase, but Frenchmen feel it, and a danger 
to the future of their country once realized would stir them to 
more than protest. Classes less honest but still cultivated fret 
under the unyielding repression, the extinction of discussion, 
the prohibitions placed even upon news, and though they 
seem so powerless, it is they who have hitherto led all revo- 
lutions. The bourgeoiste, again, do not like the growing con- 
tempt for family life, the excessive luxury of the great, the 
recurrence of incidents like the invitation of Thérése to sing 
| before the Court. Frenchmen are supposed in England to be 
very “liberal” in all such matters, but they are rigid 
enough in their own way, though it is not our way, and the 
very men who throng to a play the chief attraction of which 
is stripped actresses, sneer bitterly at the Court which can 
‘make of such people guests. The bourgeoisie are very 
prosperous, and very pleased to see France raised in Europe, 
but the duties are heavy, rents terrible, M. Haussman a trouble- 
some despot, and mere comfort has never yet been suffi- 
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cient to reconcile Frenchmen to a lot they cannot ap- 
prove. Throughout the brilliant history of France the 
one antiseptic which has visibly preserved a race always prone 
to licence is its fidelity to sentiment, exaggerated, or tawdry, or 
vicious sentiment perhaps, but still sentiment, and therefore 
outside the corruption of material temptation. The bourgeoisie 
once alienated from the Empire cannot be expected to defend 
it, will by the slow filtration of their dislike downwards help 
to sap its foundations. The peasantry are disturbed as to 
Rome, frightened many of them at the coming danger to the 
last Mexican loan, which was distributed in very small sums, 
annoyed at what they are told is a failure in Mexico. They see 
no papers, but the ewes hear what concerns their Church, and 
the curés have no motive to conceal their dislike of the hn- 
perial policy in America. Finally, the artizans in the great 
cities, though not pressed for work, and immensely benefited by 
the Imperial policy on strikes, see their rents rising, their walks 
to and from the factory growing longer, themselves surrounded 
by unattainable and flaunting luxury, and ask whether equality 
—the one object except food for which they will overthrow 
any institution whatever—does not imply, if not some equality 
of condition, at least some equality of external life. These 
sources of inquietude roll together till in the provinces every 
Imperial success at the hustings is secured by a strained effort, 
till in the centre of Imperial power, amidst a Chamber 
almost nominated and entirely “ devoted,” there are signs of 
mutiny, hints of the possibility of a protest from the Legis- 
lature against the r¢éyime it has tolerated so long. 

It may all come to nothing. The conservative forces which 
support the Empire are of almost unknown strength. The 
army, though annoyed at the turn of events in Mexico, and 
more annoyed at many recent promotions, has given no reason 
for suspicion of its fidelity. The peasantry, though recalci- 
trant, can still be brought up to the polls. The artizans of 
the cities, though uniformly electing opponents of the 
Government, are not pressed either by hunger or the fear of 
it, and in their relations with capital have the Emperor on 
their side. Paris, though her whole representation is hostile, is 
driving a magnificent trade, and if oppressed by rents, is proud 
of her renovated beauty. The Church has not broken abso- 
lutely with its ‘‘ eldest son,” and amidst the doubtful or con- 
flicting rush of opinion the power of the sword held in strong 
hands by a man who can give an order, and who in contin- 
gencies which he has had time to consider does not waver, 
must remain supreme. The Emperor, too, may distract the 
population by new enterprises, or promises, or even concessions 
of liberty, and it is far too soon to pronounce the words fatal 
to so many French rulers—too late. But the more perfect the 
organism the greater the disturbance caused by any intrusion— 
the grain of sand which destroys the eye is hardly felt by the 
foot,—and the machine he guides is vast and complicated 


almost beyond human control. A hostile vote in the Chamber | 


would be a terrible blow struck at its mechanism, and even a 
hostile resolution, if numerously supported, will be like an 
intruding body. If a third of the Chamber really demands 
more liberty for France, Napoleon must either concede it, in 
which case the-Empire changes its form ; or commence a war, 
in which case all Europe is interested; or risk the rapid 
growth of that kind of hostility which only immovable men 
excite, and which in France no Government has ever yet 


survived. There is a possibility that such a minority may | 


ea 


pronounce itself, and therefore we call attention to the coming | 


amendment praying for more air. 





THE DECLINE OF RECRUITING. 
“6 oo. said Major Myles O'Reilly, in the debate of 
4% Monday on the Army Estimates, *‘ has been reduced 
but the soldiers, and they have reduced themselves.” Owing 


partly, it may be, to the spreal of Fenianism. partly to the | 


drain of adventurous men towards America, but chiefly to 
the increasing prosperity of the country, the supply of re- 
cruits for the Army has for five years steadily declined, till 


the complement which was in 1861-62 only 574 short, was , 


last year deficient by more than 6,000 men—a number equal 
to five well filled battalions. So regular indeed is the decline, 
that it alarms the Government, and a Royal Commission will 
shortly be appointed to inquire into the causes and remadies 
of such a dangerous phenomenon. We hope when Lord 
Hartington makes his selection he will not forget to include 
one or two men who understand English labourers as well as 
English soldiers, and at least one with some experience of 
barrack life in the tropics. And we trust when the Commis- 


sion begins its labours it will secure some evidence from the 
men themselves, evidence not to be published, and given only 
after an express intimation that whatever the witness may 
say can do him no manner of harm. “ Lawyers” are 
nuisance in a regiment, but a free-spoken corporal may be 
able to give a Commission valuable hints, and if his sugges- 
tions are useless the only loss is one of a little time. 

There is, we fear, too much reason to doubt whether the 
increasing reluctance of Englishmen to enter the ranks is 
altogether a question of pay. Americans are very like 
Englishmen let loose from social pressure, and in the American 
Army before 1860 not one man in a hundred was an American, 
and there was not, we have heard, a New Englander in the 
ranks. Of course the pay affects the supply in the Army, ag 
in every other department of life, and of course also it is quite 
possible by enormous pay to extinguish for ever any obstacles 
to recruiting. If the country were ready to pay a pound a 
week to any unskilled labourer who would submit to discipline, 
there would be recruits enough and to spare, and we might 
have in England, as in India, a free army, in which every 
private could resign as readily as his officer, and dismissal would 
be considered one of the heaviest penalties. But the object 
is, we take it, to secure a good Army without excessive cost, 
to induce men to enlist, that is, for wages not greatly in excess 
of those they would earn in civil life. If a home Army only 
were required, we could probably get men more cheaply still, 
the soldier’s life in England haying many temptations for the 
large class which dreads nothing except monotonous daily toil. 
The British Army, however, is really enlisted for service all over 
the world, and the problem is to tempt ‘men to endure bad cli- 
mates and great restraint for the pay which they could earn in 
freedom and in their own land. To solve that problem, the pro- 
position should, we think, be divided into two. We want to 
tempt men into the Army for ten years or other limited period, 
and we want also to tempt them when their service is over to 
enlist again. The two objects are quite distinct, and should 
not be lumped together, as they are in the House of Com- 
mons. The second must, we imagine, be secured by money, 
simply because we have no other temptation to offer. If a 
man during his ten years’ service has risen into the non-com- 
missioned grades he may be, and we believe often is, easily 
tempted to stop, but as all cannot rise, our necessity is to 
attract the disappointed. What is to tempt the man who, 
though a fair soldier, has not risen, to try another ten 
years’ spell. He sees an assured prospect of occupation 
outside, for old soldiers are sought for eagerly, he is almost 
certain not to be promoted, he cannot be deluded by tales 
of glory or lies about plunder, he ought not, as he often 
is, to be re-enlisted when drunk, and there remains only 
pay. Let him be made as comfortable as he would be in 
| civil life, encouraged to marry, treated in fact very much 

as he would be if he had won his stripes, and the old 





| soldier may remain contentedly in the service which he un- 
| derstands. If not he will not, and we shall have to fall 
back upon a constantly changing succession of men, to whom 
we must give ten years’ pay and out of whom we can only 
get six years’ efficient work. It takes four to transform 
the gawky, half-fed, shambling lout who enlists into the 
well made, well filled, sharp, but obedient soldier. A rise 
of pay to the “ veterans,” the men who have served their term, 
is, we believe, inevitable, even if it has to be provided out of 
| the Treasury, and not, as it ought to be, out of reductions in 
less useful expenditure, and reformers had better face a visible 





} 

| necessity. 

| To secure the experienced is, we repeat, a matter of pay- 
ment, but to attract the inexperienced very much more must 
be done. We have no longer to deal with louts almost as 
ignorant as animals, absolutely incapable of an opinion as to 
what foreign service is like, but with half-educated lads, 
trained in the national schools, able to question and calculate, 
to weigh the statements of older men, and to realize at least 
something of the pleasures and miseries of tropical life 
in barracks. These lads are not unwilling to enlist. They 
have no profound liking, as farmers will testify, for agricul- 
tural labour, no particular fancy, as employers know, for the 
lengthy apprenticeships which artizans enforce. A life of 
comparative idleness broken by spasms of fierce exertion would 
suit them very well, but they have one passion stronger than 
indolence or the love of adventure, the passion which English- 
men recognize and admire in every class but the lowest. They 
want to get on, and if the Army is to attract them it must be 
shown that it offers that possibility. At present it does not 
The chance of becoming a sergeant is indeed for 


, offer it. 
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decently sharp man very good, but the vista is bounded, and 
it is a vista without limits which attracts. They want to see 
the possibility, if they are very lucky, and very brave, and very 
well qualified, of rising as far as they might in civil life, that is, 
to anything of any kind which the career has to offer. In civil 
life if a ploughboy succeeds, say in getting into a small shop, 
there is no limit to the position he may if he can attain. He 
may rise to the possession of wealth as great as that of any 
noble, as Mr. Morrison did ; to be a respected member of Par- 
liament, as Mr. Brotherton did ; to be Master of Trinity, as Dr. 
Whewell, the carpenter’s son, did ; to be, in short, anything for 
which he has ability and opportunity. Very few do so rise. 
Only a small proportion ever escape from the anxieties of the 
class which is paid wages to the comparative ease of the class | 
which possesses property, but every one may, and in the vast 
lottery every one is free to hope for the prize. The career is | 
open, and the lad tries it as he would try the Army, if that 
were open too. At present it is heavily barred, and seems to 
be barred even more heavily than it is. Soldiers do pretty 
frequently in time of war obtain commissions, and even in 
peace many are granted to men in the ranks, but then every 
case is individual, and seems to be the result of individual | 
luck or official caprice. A sergeant’s stripes seem to the 
recruit the end of the assured prospect before him, and ccn- 


| 


| 


} 


ground, and as the sergeants come year by year into closer cons 
tact with the national schools, so year by year they will tind the 
alternative thrown in their teeth. The ignorant class which 


- once filled the ranks is disappearing, and if we cannot replace 


them with the class which swarms towards the factory and 
the workshop, the great city and the distant colony, the career 
of the British Army, which has traversed earth, will be nearly 
over. To bring them into the ranks service in the Army must 
be made at least as honourable as a handicraft. 





EVIDENCE IN DIVORCE CASES. 

IR JAMES WILDE'S proposal,—for it is his, though he is not 

a member of the Legislature,—to admit the evidence of prin- 
cipals before the Divorce Court, has been postponed for another 
session by a majority of one. Twenty-eight Peers voted on 
Monday on each side, and the Lord Chancellor, who introduced 
the Bill, was compelled, on the just principle that equal votes show 
the need of further discussion, to give his casting vote against a 
measure he himself had helped to prepare. The Bill is, however, 
only postponed, for no measure in which the weight of argument 
is so completely on the affirmative side can be rejected for any 
length of time. It would not have failed even this session, had it 
been discussed previously by the press, for the press would have 





sequently to enter the ranks is not only not to accept 4 | exposed the odd fallacy which has produced the vote of the 
career, but actually to forfeit one, to become the black sheep of | majority—the underlying belief that the lawyers were on one 
the family, the seapegrace son of the house. How is it possible | ide and the “men of the world” on the other. They would 


with a population becoming educated to fill the ranks, when 
to enter them is to be disgraced, when a cottage mother 
would sooner hear that her son had broken his leg than that 
he had “ gone to be a soger ’’—when for a mechanic to “ con- 
sort with soldiers”’ is a discreditable thing? Once throw open 
the career, once reserve avowedly and openly a fixed propor- 
tion of all commissions for those who have risen from the 
ranks, and this idea, the root of the dislike to the Army, 
would at once be removed, and in England, as in France, 
the recruit, however reluctant, would feel that if he had 
forfeited his home life he had at least adopted an honourable 
Of course with the change some others must | 
the total | 





profession. 
come; a sterner and more honourable discipline ; 
abolition of flogging, even if we have to substitute, as in the | 
French Army, death for disobedience ; much greater care in | 
purging out disgraceful characters from the ranks. But the | 


have shown, as we shall now endeavour to do, that the ‘‘ men af 
the world” were in error on their own theory of life, at least if 
we are to understand by “ men of the world” not rows, not 
deliberate woman-hunters, everywhere a scarce class, but men who, 
honourable in thought, upright in the ordinary affairs of life, and 
kindly in disposition, still on many sexual subjects obey a law 
laxer than the one they openly acknowledge. At present the law 
of evidence stands thus. No person accused of adultery or breach 
of promise of marriage can, under an Act passed in 1843, be examined 
as to his offence. ‘The rule has nothing to do with the ordinary 
law which forbids questions leading to self-crimination, for neither 
adultery nor seduction are punishable except by civil process, but 
is a statutory exemption in the Act allowing principals to be ques- 
tioned in civil suits. The exemption produces this singular series 
of oppressions. <A wife, it may be a flighty girl given to admira- 


root of the matter lies there, the assimilation of the Army | tion, excites her husband's jealousy, and he brings a suit for divorce. 


as a career to all civil employ. Till that has been 
accomplished, till an officer can say without shame 
“ When I was a sergeant in the 00th,” the Army will remain, 
as it has now become, out of rapport with the ideas, and the 
wants, and, if you will, the prejudices of the day, and will be 
filled either with boys duped into it, or men who have failed 
in other walks of life. Suppose the Volunteer force as it 
stands placed for five years under military discipline and in- | 
cessant drill, does anybody believe that any army in Europe 
would resist its onset? Yet that is precisely what, were 
“the ranks” once believed to be an honourable service lead- 
ing to careers, the British Army would be. Cromwell's Army | 
was that, and this country has never seen such another. The | 
system of purchase? Vested rights? Our aristocratic consti- 
tution? Is inventiveness really dead among us, and our | 
statesmen struck suddenly barren, that we cannot devise ex- | 
pedients to get rid of difficulties like those, difficulties which, | 
were England in serious danger, would disappear like flax | 
before flame. 
The plain state of the case is this. A strong English or | 
Scotch lad educated in a national school, with some spirit of | 
adventure and some disgust at his daily life, has now two | 
adventurous careers before him. He can emigrate, or he can | 
enter the Army. The mental effort is in either case almost | 
equal. In either he cuts himself off from his family, and his | 
native village, and all with which he is familiar. But in the | 
one case he sails to a land with a pleasant climate, where | 
everything is open, and competence assured to all who work, | 
where his marriage need not be postponed longer than his | 
own fancy dictates, and where no position except the Governor- | 
ship or the Presidency is beyond his reach; in the other | 
he goes out to swelter ten years in the tropies—for Indian | 
Service 1s now understood in all villages to be part of soldiering | 


| 





—without a chance of marrying, or of rising above the grade | 
in which he has been born, or of saving a shilling, and with 
the prospect of returning “a discharged soldier.” Which of 
those two careers is it likely that the sort of lad who must for 
the future be tempted to enlist will be likely to prefer ? 


Treland is from this very cause fast closing as a recruiting , 


| exceedingly unsatisfactory. 


‘or betray the partner in his or her guilt.” 


' In evidence he produces a mass of instances of flightiness, coquetry, 
' indiscretion, or what not, which are to his mind—we speak of 
| honest cases—proof, but which, could the wife speak, could be 
‘made to bear a very different interpretation. There is evidence, 
not by any means clear, of actual guilt, which the jury would pro- 
bably reject, but which in the presence of a heap of corroborating 
facts they are disposed to accept, and the wife who could disprove 
the latter is prevented by law from appearing in the witness-box. 


| Again, the husband brings a charge of adultery, which the wife, 


were she allowed, could meet by a counter charge of cruelty or 
desertion—this variety of case occurs every day—but people do 
not usually torture their wives in public, and as her evidence is 
essential, she is powerless. So is the husband in a similar case. 
So is the wife, and this is the most frequent case of all— 
when she has instituted a suit for divorce on the ground of 
adultery coupled with cruelty or desertion. She must prove both 
under the English law, which does not recognize adultery in 
the man as suflicient ground for divorce, but in nine cases out of 
ten her own evidence is required to prove the second, and she is 
powerless, or reduced to use that wretched half-hearsay evidence 
as to what she had told her friends which makes such suits so 
In all these cases, and many more, the 
presence of the principal in the witness-box would tend directly 
not only to truth and justice, but to the carrying out of a law 
which ‘* men of the world,” of all others, support. Lord Cranworth 
proposed to allow that presence whenever either principal was 
willing, and was defeated on this single ground. It is neither fair, 
it is argued, nor in the interests of morality, to place a man or 
woman under the alternative of either committing perjury, or 
committing what either is, or is believed to be, a foul act of 
social treachery. As Lord Denman said, we cannot * place any 
one in such a position that he or she must either commit perjury 
More especially in the 


' case of the woman is it not just to ask her for a reply which in fact, 


though not in legal theory, is as self-criminating as if she were 


asked whether she had committed a murder ? 


Now though we should probably write of adultery as Lord 
Denman would not have done, as being nine times out of ten one 
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of the most treacherous of crimes, and involving more systematic 
and long continued lying than almost any other offence, we are not 
indifferent to this argument. ‘There is a truth below the feeling 
which prompts the proverb about the man who “ kisses and tells ” 
which deseryes some reverence, and we can quite imagine cir- 
cumstances under which the man who tells the truth is guilty of 
a baser lie than if in Court he lied. Moreover, we admit to the 
full that nothing can in all such matters be more demoralizing 
than to base law on principles higher than those the nation 
accepts—to pit the reverence for truth against the regard for 
social honour—and we should strongly oppose any compulsion 
either on adulterer or seducer to appear in the witness-box. We 
should oppose it, if for no other reason then for this, that while 
the man in confessing his guilt was only subjecting himself to an 
annoyance, he was sentencing his paramour, at worst only equally 
guilty, toa punishment ten times heavier than any the law can 
inflict. But the change in the law suggested by Lord Cranworth 
does not do any one of the things to which we all alike object. 
It simply permits either party, if wronged by the want of his or 
her own evidence, to appear, and tell what appears to them to be 
the truth. Of course if guilty they would not appear, and perjury, 
being without motive, would very seldom occur, at least as seldom 
as in any other class of cases. ‘The only new form of it we should 
dread would be a husband under collusion with his wife appearing 
to admit his own adultery, a course which in a very recent case of 
collusion would in all probability have been taken. ‘The penalty 
on a man, notoriously perhaps “ fast,” for such an admission is 
comparatively so slight that the expedient might be adopted, but 
then it is not morally worse than the evil, already frequent in such 
suits, of husbands committing adultery in order to be free of their 
wives. That is the master danger of the Protestant system of 
divorce, and is neither increased nor diminished by the new pro- 
posal. 

But it is said the principal, if allowed to appear, is virtually 
compelled to appear. The jury will never believe that if he or she 
could have blankly denied the charge, he or she would not have 
taken the opportunity of doing it. ‘That is only partly true, for 
in the woman's case counsel would argue that defendant, though 
innocent, could not bear examination in a public Court; and in the 
man’s, that the questions might betray facts which, though not 
bearing on the case, he was bound to conceal. Moreover, it is 
erroneous, as we have said, to assume that the husband always 
wants to deny the charge, many a man being willing to pay the 
price of a social stigma for his freedom, and juries are strict 
when they suspect even half conscious collusion. But granting 
the difficulty to the full extent, to what does it amount? That 
the jury—why ever the Legislature sanctioned a jury in such 
cases nobody not a typical Briton can comprehend—has one 
clue more to the truth. Nobody is made to perjure himself, 
or betray an illicit confidence, or do anything else except stay 
away, as he or she would have done before. His absence has, or 
may seem to have, a meaning, but surely it is not the object of 
the Legislature to throw unnecessary obstacles in the way of a 
judicial process for arriving at a particular truth. And that is all 
that the present exemption now does, all it can do, be it made ever 
so rigid. The jury being empanelled to try whether adultery has 
been committed, are under the law as it stands a little less likely 
to be right than they would be under Lord Cranworth’s system, 
and in a few cases are nearly certain to commit a gross injustice— 
to brand an innocent woman as an adulteress. ‘There being from 
the permissive character of the Bill nobody to protect, is it worth 
while to retain such an occasional cause of misery ? 

The effect of the change in cases of breach of promise is a little 
different, and we do not quite see why the two should have been 
coupled together. ‘There are immodest women in the world, and 
women who being immodest try to seem modest, and consequently 
there is force in Lord Chelmsford’s objection that every girl who 
had an unaccountable baby would if admitted into the box swear 
that its father had made her a promise of marriage. At present 
she must prove that fact by the evidence of others. ‘That would 
be a very serious danger indeed, particularly among the lower 
orders and the class of women who permit such actions to be brought 
on their behalf. Amelia Ropers will if necessary swear very hard 
indeed. But then it must not be forgotten that in all such cases 
the best system can but produce a minimum of injustice. It may 
very often happen, and does very often happen, that a girl under 
such circumstances has no evidence to produce except her own word, 
that her lover has avoided letters, or they have been close neigh- 


bours, and no third party has known anything of their interviews, | 


At present she actually suffers the whole injury, and much more 
than the whole injury, which he under such circumstances would 


. 





risk. He also can get into the box and deny the promise empha- 
tically, and though it is true that, owing to the practice of sub. 
mitting such cases to juries, and allowing counsel to appeal to their 
feelings instead of the judge’s reason, the chances are strongly on 
the woman’s side, that arises from the whole system, and not from 
any suggested alteration in the law. There is one argument 
indeed against the woman’s evidence under such circumstances to 
which we attach weight, but there is only one. There is no doubt 
that among the lower and even the middling classes, the woman 
who makes a slip under promise of marriage, though sometimes cast 
off as utterly as if she had none, is regarded in avery different 
moral light, treated with very far greater leniency and forbearance, 
She enters the witness-box therefore under a temptation to per- 
jure herself of the most terrible kind—a temptation heavier than 
any payment, or indeed any form of reward, being the temptation 
of self-defence on a matter as important as life. ‘hat is an argu- 
ment of meaning, and on the whole, until our law of seduction is 
revised throughout—it is just now absolutely and even laughably 
absurd—it might be well to let the admission of principals ag 
witnesses in cases of breach of promise wait awhile, but there is 
no such objection in the Divorce Court. There the existing pro- 
hibition simply debars the wife from proving cruelty or establish- 
ing innocence, and is defensible only on grounds which would 
restore the old practice of considering marriage absolutely in- 
dissoluble—a divine ordinance to be repealed only by an Act of 
Parliament. 


ONE SECRET OF AMERICAN BOMBAST. 
F President Johnson had happened to take the’ side of the 
freedmen instead of the side of their former masters, every 
paper in England would be laughing by this time at the extra- 
ordinary succession of political screams, or we may say yells, of 
violent and vulgar party feeling with which he amused the 
crowd on the anniversary of Washington’s birthday. As he has 
taken the other side, the Times assures us that this ‘“‘ memorable’ 
speech ** would not have been unworthy of the great founder of 
the American Republic.” Now, in spite of the deepest aversion for 
the fundamental injustice on which, as it seems to us, Mr. Johnson’s 
whole political theory is based, we sincerely respect the man, and 
see in the dignity and self-restraint of his State papers of how much 
that is large and statesmanlike he is really capable; but on that 
very account these outbursts of tall talk from a mind clearly 
capable of self-possession are so much the more remarkable. 
‘In Mr. Bancroft we are told that they indicate only the 
weakness of a dull and pompous man; in Mr. Sumner we are 
assured that similar rhetoric,—though in Mr. Sumner it is 
always comparatively polished,—is a congenital disease; in 
Mr. Seward, it is said to be a mere stroke of policy to amuse the 
crowd; in Mr. George Francis Train itis a cracked brain ; in Mr. 
Stevens it is passionate party spirit; and so there is ‘always an 
excuse of some sort. But when this sort of high-pressure lan- 
guage escapes from a President of more than common ability and 
reticence, who is, asit were, the safety-valve of the national mind, 
we cannot but reason that there is something of a general cause 
at work which predisposes American thought to what seems to us 
bombastic and inflated expression,—and to bombastic and inflated 
expression somewhat different in kind from that which was popu- 
lar in our own country eighty or ninety years ago, when 
Sheridan could do so much with an elaborate and, as it has come 
down tous, pedantic metaphor taken from a Upas tree, that the 
House rose in too great excitement after his speech to continue 
the pretence of deliberation any longer. President Johnson's 
recent speech at Washington is full.of almost inarticulate shrieks 
of metaphor. When he proposed that “if his blood were to 
be shed,’—a rhetorical hypothesis contrary to the fact,—‘ let 
an altar to the Union be erected, and then, if it is neces- 
sary, take me and lay me upon it, and the blood that now 
warms and animates my existence shall be poured out as a fit 
'libation to the union of these States,”"—the description of that 
imaginary return to idolatrous human sacrifices, and of the immo- 
| lation of so costly a victim as the President of the United States, 
drew down thunders of applause from his audience. It was not the 
| applause of amusement at a good joke, suchas there might have been 
in an English crowd if Lord Palmerston, forgetting Lord Shaftes- 
bury and the Record, had ventured to suggest the people's sacri- 
ficing him formally on an altar to the British Constitution, but of 
excitement at the impression produced by a great idea. And in 
| other parts of his speech the President grasped incoherently, and 
| with equal applause, at metaphors quite as wild. When Artemus 
Ward says that ‘the earth continues its revolution on its axis 
subjick to the Constitooshun of the United States,” he was 
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more humorous but scarcely more extravagant than this grim | banner and stars in its beak, is but the rude hieroglyphic caught 
old Democrat of Tennessee :—‘ All the powers combined,” he | up heartily by clumsy imaginations to shadow forth the ubiquity 


id, 
dat great iustrument, that great charter of freedom ; they may 
seem to succeed for a time, but their attempts will be futile. 
They might as well undertake to lock up the winds or chain the 
waves of the ocean and confine them to limits. ... . They will 
find that they might as well undertake to introduce a resolution to 
repeal the laws of gravitation a3 to keep this Union from being 
restored. It is just about as feasible to resist the great law of 
gravitation which binds all to a common centre as that great law 
which will bring back these States to their regular relations with 
the Union.” Or again:—‘* Let us stand by the Constitution 
of our fathers, though the heavens themselves may fall. Let 
us stand by it, though faction may rage; though taunts and 
jeers may come; though vituperation may come in its most 
violent character—I will be found standing by the Constitution 
as the chief rock of our safety, as the palladium of our civil 
and religious liberty. Yes, let us cling to it as the mariner 
clings to his last plank when night and tempest close around him.” 
Moreover, if we look at almost any specimen of the grandiloquent 
language so common in the United States, we shall find that 
its highest notes,—the sentences in which it rises to a scream, 
—are all on the same theme—the grandeur of the Union. For 
example, the Times’ correspondent in New York sent us some very 
amusing specimens in the letter printed last Wednesday. Every 
one remembers the passage in Dickens about the American eagle 
soaring aloft with a thunderbolt in its beak and an earthquake in 
its claws. ‘This, from the official report of Congress, —the Hansard 
of the United States,—is not much less eloquent: ‘‘ No, Mr. Speaker, 
let us proclaim to the world, and let it go forth, that having con- 
quered the rebellion, having subdued the rebel army, we are pre- 
pared to rule this land and make our people free. And when that 
proud old bird of freedom shall soar across the land, bearing in his 
beak the broad banner of beauty and glory, let all its stars 
unfolded to the world proclaim in a language which will make 
thrones and tyrannies tremble to their centres, ‘ This is the home 
of the free!’ We believe it will be found that this is almost 
the only subject on which American oratory is habitually inflated, 
habitually liable to rise into a shriek. In some cases, it is true 
that the idea of the greatness of the State is the dominant 
one, and has never been merged in the idea of the Union. And 
in some it would appear that the object of the idolatry has not 
expanded beyond the native county. The same amusing letter of 
the Times’ correspondent which we have before quoted, contains an 
amusing illustration. A “* mossy-back” we suppose to be a politician 
whose mind is covered with the creeping growths of the old ideas, 
—the political lichens that the revolutionary ‘Thorough’ had 
not succeeded in clearing away. A member of the last State 
Convention held in Mississippi said, as reported in the papers: 
—‘‘lam a mossy-back, Sir, and I stand here to-day to repre- 
sent the county of Jones. People said that the county of 
Jones seceded from Mississippi. Yes, Sir, we did secede from 
the Confederacy, and, Sir, we fought them like dogs; we killed 
them like devils, we buried them like asses. Yea, like asses, Sir ! 
My people down there in the county of Jones did, in their 
sovereign capacity, secede, and did become mossy-backs. We did 
fight them like dogs, and kill them like hellions—like hellions, I 
Say, Sir. But I didn’t come up here to gas, Sir, and I surrender 
my rights to the floor, Sir, expressing only the one sentiment that 
I stand up for the county of Jones in general; yes, Sir, I am for 
Jones all the time. In my suffering county the wails of 3380 
widowed women and shirt-tail children are ascendiag before the 
God of right, aud appealing in tears to the powers appointed for 
telief.” Even “‘ the members of the county of Jones,” then, seem 
to have “‘a sovereigu capacity,” and it is the fact of their having “a 
sovereign capacity ” which immediately suggests the use of the most 
violent and figurative expressions. Even the splendid image sug- 
gested by the conception of “380 widowed and shirt-tail children 
of the county of Jones ascending,” in their ‘sovereign capacity ’ 
doubtless, shirt-tail though they be, “ before the God of right,” is 
4n image inspired by the orator’s profound sense of the right of 
tue county of Jones to a popular will of its own. But it is worth 
noting that this orator, who speaks only for a county, quaint and 
picturesque though he is, is comparatively literal and free 
from metaphor if we read him by the side of orators who 
Speak for States; and that orators who speak for States are flat 


| 
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“I care not of what character they are, cannot destroy | and glory of the Union. Mr. Johnson's law more fundamental 


and irreversible than the law of gravitation, that Constitution of 
his by which Americans are to stand when the heavens are rolled 
up like a scroll, and the earth dissolved with burning heat, are 
again nothing but random efforts to indicate with a few strokes 
of blazing colour the immensity of the faith which the word 
‘* Union” conveys to his mind. We fully expect to see be- 
fore long some American Mansel writing a treatise to show 
that the idea of the Union belongs to the region of those 
Infinite and Absolute notions which are beyond the sphere of 
relative knowledge, to the world of the Unknown and Unknow- 
able,--to which also, by the way, the Confederates were wil- 
ling to consign it. ‘The American Platonists probably think 
the idea of the Union to be a reminiscence of a former state of 
existence ; and if the last man were an American, no doubt Hope 
in lighting * her torch at Nature's funeral pile” would inspire him 
with an expectation of its immortality,—of seeing the New Heavens 
aud the New Eurth administered under the ol Constitution,— 
and would dispose him to disbelieve that in any literal sense there 
would be “no more sea,” on the ground that the President is 
declared in that document the Commander of both the Army and 
Navy of the United States. 

We may laugh at this sort of superheated] intellectual strain, 
but it is only fair to try and understand it. ‘Lhe Union is the 
only subject on which it is certain that American bombast 
far outdoes the bombast of the same climate of education 
in England. And we believe it is true that, just as a drop 
of water turning into steam at a much higher temperature 
than the ordinary boiling point of water, is indefinitely more 
powerful as a motive force than the equivalent whiff of steam 
at the ordinary boiling point, so the peculiar superheated 
grandeur and magnificence attached by Americans to the idea 
of the Union, ridiculous as they seem to us, are capable of exer- 
cising a far wider and more efficient motive force than if they 
were of the ordinary political fervour. ‘The truth is that Eng- 
lishmen, at least Englishmen outside the working class, have 
never fully realized how new and origiual a conception that of an 
immense continent all united under the same rule, and with the 
most perfect freedom of intercourse and equality of political 
condition between all parts of it, is. ‘To us, indeed, there 
is something greater and more exciting in the notion of diversity, 
and of that competition for influence in which the different 
Governments of Europe are always engaging. But to an American 
the Government of the Union really shadows forth feebly what 
we conceive of as the over-ruling government of God. We usually 
believe that that Union is a mere provisional state of things, in- 
ferior by its very uniformity, which must break up ultimately into 
the richer variety of a whole number of differently organized 
States. But the Americans think of it as representing the 
true unity of man, as a first approximation towards making 
the globe the residence of a single family and a harmonious 
family too. ‘They hope torealize a wholly different political future 
from that of Europe,—one disturbed by no great dynastic feuds, 
embarrassed by no confusion of tongues, yet permitting enough 
variety for true unity;—in language, variety of dialect,—in physical 
nature, variety of climate and scenery,—in character, variety of 
moral gifts and tastes,—in commerce, variety of production and 
manufacture,—in faith, variety of civilized creod,—but none of 
the variety of language which prohibits mutual intercourse for 
hard-worked men, none of the political variety between despotism 
and liberty, which inevitably leads to blows, no variety in moral 
customs so great as to render one part of the country uninhabit- 
able by citizens of another. ‘That, we say, is the ideal, whatever 
we may think of the indications here and there that it will never 
be realized: and it is unquestionably a great ileal, in itself suf- 
ficient to excite the imaginations of unimaginative men into a 
spurious attempt at eloquence which inevitably becomes bombast. 
Nay, we imagine that the striking species of monomania, 
which we observe with so much surprise in connection with 
a Constitution about ninety years old, is a Darwinian pro- 
vision for the modification of the species in the direction 
of this ideal destiny. Without a positive instrument of this 
kind to regard with what seems to us a positive fetish-wor- 
ship, it would have been impossible for a people spread 
over so wide a tract of country, and with such necessarily vast 


and unimpressive in their metaphors, as compared with the orators | chasms between their different notions of moral law and politics, to 


who have ascended to the idea of the Union. 
the physical expansion of the idea of popular supremacy is the 
figurative elevation of the eloquence used. A soaring eagle with 
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In proportion to work out such a notipn at all. As it is, the social difference caused 


by slavery has all but broken up this Union for ever; and yet 
the curious toleration always shown for slavery till it did break 
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up the Union, and the moral toleration shown for it still when it 
is politically condemned, is but one token of the vast moral con- 
spiracy, as it were, made by Americans of all creeds not to take 
offence with each others’ modes of thought and life, so long as they 
were not false to the only positive external standard of unity. An 
elastic unity and voluntary mutual forbearance even as regards 
moral distinctions, is the true primary idea of the American 
Union :—the idea of popular liberty was secondary to it, and was 
rather the necessary condition of this vast unity than its regulat- 
ing principle ; and we believe the political ideal of the artisans in 
this country is not very dissimilar. 

And this idea it is which gives its peculiar effort and scream to 
the political bombast of America. It is an attempt of the imagina- 
tion to reach, as it were, a second and wider, though thinner, 
stratum of patriotism, above that to which we give the name. It 
seems always true that as you widen the range of your sympathies, 
and realize less and less the exact objects which you identify with 
yourself by a sort of enlarged egotism, language tends to become 
more florid. Even in England the language of political patriotism is 
always more florid than that of domestic affections, and in America 
there is this wider and thinner but more excited Union patriotism 
outside the range of the.narrower and better realized State loyalty. 
All this talk of shedding warm blood on the altar of the Union, of 
the American eagle screaming across a ‘‘common ” country, and so 
forth, is the effort of an inadequate imagination to sweep the wider 
upper stratum of political enthusiasm and egotism that is connected 
with the Federal Union. The idea is really great. The effort to 
express the idea in symbols is usually imbecile. That word 
‘*common” as applied to country is the key to it, and naturally 
enough the metaphors used are common in two senses—common 
to all the Unionist States,—and also common in the sense of 
‘common and unclean.” When Mr. Pogram says, ‘‘In the 
ladies’ ordinary, my friends, or in the battle-field, the name of 
Pogram will be proud to jine you; and may it, my friends, be 
written on my tomb,—‘ He was a member of the Céngréss of his 
common country, and was active in his trust,’”’—he cranes at this 
higher level of patriotism scarcely more ineffectually and absurdly 
than Mr, Johnson in his talk about the altar and the warm blood. 
Of recent American statesmen, only Mr. Lincoln seems to us to 
have kept down all vulgar inflation in his speech on this subject, 
—and that only perhaps because his imagination habitually 
realized a Power far above that of the Union, in which alone 
could be the basis of true unity,—a unity therefore rooted in 
humility, and not in magniloquence or conceit. 








THE BUTLERS OF ORMONDE (CONTINUED). 
HE Restoration placed the Marquis of Ormonde at once in 
the front rank of the political world. On the 1st of 
June, 1660, he was appointed Lord Steward of the House- 
hold and sworn of the Privy Council. The exiled Prince had 
nominated him as a Knight of the Garter in 1649, and he was 
installed as such on the 15th of April, 1661. He was also made 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Somerset, High Steward of the 
City and Liberties of Westminster, and of Kingston and Bristol, and 
was restored to the Chancellorship of the University of Dublin, which 
he had held before his breach with the Parliament. On the 20th of 
July, 1660, he was created a Peer of England as Baron Butler of 
Llanthony, and Earl of Brecknock. On February 7, 1661, he 
was made colonel of a regiment of horse and captain of a foot 
company ; on the 30th of March created Lord High Steward of 
England, andas such assisted at the coronation in April. On the 
same 30th of March (1661) he was raised in the Jrish Peerage to the 
title of Duke of Ormonde, with the creation fee of 40/.; and the 
county of Tipperary, seized by James I., was restored to him by 
patent of the 2nd of April, 1662, with augmentations of powers from 
the King. On the 4th of November, 1661, he was declared Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and arrived at Dublin once more on the 
27th of July, 1662, after a dangerous passage, within a day of the 
same day of the month on which, fifteen years before, he had 
delivered up the city to the English Parliament. Here he continued 
for nearly seven years, with general satisfaction, during that most 
difficult of all periods, the settlement of the various conflicting claims 
after the change of Government, in a country where the Cromwellian 
settlers were too firmly rooted and strong to be ousted from their 
estates, as so many of the Puritans had been in England. But 
on the 14th of February, 1669, the Duke of Buckingham procured 
his recall. The Irish Parliament on this made Ormonde a 


gift of 30,0002, but he is said to have. lost by his sudden 
removal 98,250/. due to him, and his biographers say that on 
the whole he lost for his loyalty, beyond all profits received, 





| no less than 860,590/. 16s. 9d., a sum which recalls the estimated 
| losses of the equally loyal Duke of Newcastle during the same 


period. During his first administration of Ireland after the 
Restoration, Ormonde had not only the social question of lands, 
but the ecclesiastical settlement of that country on his hands, and 
he experienced no sinall difficulty in reconciling the Irish Protestants 
again to the government of bishops. He took the wisest means 
to this end by obtaining from the King, in August, 1660, the 
appointment of the most eminent men he could find among the 
Irish clergy to the four Archiepiscopal and twelve Episcopal sees, 

He also drew up a new body of statutes for the University of 
Dublin, to which institution he paid especial attention. He re- 

vived the linen manufacture, which was almost the only valuable 
legacy of Strafford’s Government. He procured the incorporation 

of a College of Physicians at Dublin, and in a later administra- 

tion of the same country incorporated Kilmainham Hospital, near 
Dublin, for officers and soldiers, with much the same objects as 

that at Chelsea. On February 20, 1664, he was made Com- 

mander of the Port of Passage, in the county of Waterford, and 

on the 24th of July, 1669, was empowered to hold court of ses- 

sions and gaol delivery in his county palatine of Tipperary. 

On the 4th of August, 1669, he was chosen Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. On the 17th of January, 1673, he was 
joined in commission with Prince Rupert and others to inquire 
into the execution of the Act of Settlement, &c., in Ireland, and on 
the 24th of August, 1677, he was a third time sworn Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. Here he continued again till 1682, when with 
great difficulty he obtained leave to go to England. He had 
maintained peace in Ireland during the crisis of the alleged Popish 
Plot, and had steadily held aloof from the excesses of Shaftesbury’s 
party during that great national panic, and was never at any 
time led into factious opposition to the Court, though he owed his 
first disgrace to the King’s favourite Cabal Ministry, and had 
been threatened with assassination by the Court bravo, Dick 
Talbot, afterwards ‘Tyrconnell. He steadily supported the Croww 
in the contest on the Exclusion Bill, but continued to urge mode- 
ration in the measures of Government. On the 9th of November, 
1682, he was raised in the English Peerage to the Dukedom of 
Ormonde, with a creation fee of 40/.a year. Le tried to obtain the 
assembling of a Parliament in Ireland, but failing in this, returned 
to his office in that country in August, 1684, ‘with a heavy 
heart,” to use his own words, for he saw too plainly the direction in 
which publieaffairs were drifting. James II. on his accession 
confirmed him in his offices, and he carried the crown before him as 
Lord High Steward at the coronation on April 23, 1685, and ther 
returned to Ireland. In March, 1686, however, James, who seemed 
bent on insulting as well as removing all his Protestant advisers, 
‘‘informed Ormonde that his services were no longer needed in 
Ireland, and invited him to repair to Whitehall, and to perform 
the functions of Lord Steward. He dutifully submitted, but 
did not affect to deny that the new arrangement wounded his 
feelings deeply. On the eve of his departure he gave a magnifi- 
cent banquet at Kilmainham Hospital, then just completed, to the 
officers of the garrison of Dublin. After dinner he rose, filled a 
goblet to the brim with wine, and holding it up, asked whether he 
had spilt one drop. ‘No, gentlemen, whatever the courtiers may 
say, I am not yet sunk into dotage. My hand does not fail me 
yet, and my hand is not steadier than my heart. To the health 
of King James!’ Such was the last farewell of Ormonde to Ire- 
land. He repaired to London, where he was received with unusuab 
marks of public respect. Many persons of rank went forth to 
meet him on the road. <A long train of equipages followed him 
into St. James’s Square, where his mansion stood, and the square 
was thronged by a multitude which greeted him with loud accla- 
mations.” He maintained the same line of conduct after his re- 
turn as he had done after his former recall, preached in vain 
moderation to the King, and stayed behind in the antechamber 
when many of the other Court officers of State consented to ac- 
company James officially to the performance of Mass in Whitehall. 
A less creditable proceeding in which Ormonde was induced to 
take a part through desperation at the course the King was pur- 
suing, was the attempt to set up the mistress, Catherine Sedley, a3 
a Protestant political counterbalance to the counsels of the Queen, 
Mary of Modena. The injured wife triumphed, and Ormonde 
and his associates only reaped discredit from this well meant, but 
in them inexcusable, effort to prop up Protestantism at the ex- 
pense of common decency. ‘These public anxieties perhaps hastened: 
Ormonde’s death, which took place at his seat of Kingston Hill, in 
Dorsetshire, on the 21st of July, 1688. ‘Thus he just escaped the trial 
of the Revolution. As he himself had as a child played in the hall 
of his aged relative, the Black Earl ‘Thomas, so his own great-grand- 
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son Thomas, a child two years old, was playing in the room but a 
few hours before his death. So the Duke's life covered many 
generations of the Ormonde family. His character has been 
already sufficiently noticed. Under any other circumstances than 
those of a faithful adherent to such Princes as Charles I., II., and 
James II., he would have probably gone through public life with 
an entirely untarnished character. As it is, he paid the penalty of 
his position in a certain occasional dereliction from that high 
standard, but he exhibited principle and honour enough in his 
general career to more than cover these failings, and on the whole 
we must pronounce him the nearest approach to that type of the 
Cavalier gentleman on which Sir Walter Scott loved to dwell, but 
which is scarcely to be found in the actual men of that period. 

Although Ormonde had one of the largest incomes of his time 
—22,000/. a year —he left debts to the amount of 89,324/. 13s. 10d., 
his governments having been more expensive than lucrative, and his 
expenditure having been on the magnificent scale of a prince 
rather than a subject. ‘The great sorrow of his life had been the 
death of his gallant an accomplished son and heir, ‘Thomas, Karl 
of Ossory, who was carried off by a fever at Whitehall on the 30th 
of July, 1680. ‘This young nobleman had been called under the 
title of Ossory to sit in the Irish House of Lords, by Privy Seal 
of June, 1663. He was Lieutenant-General of the Army in 
Ireland and Deputy to his father there, and on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1666, was summoned to the English House of Lords as 
Baron Butler of More Park. He gained considerable reputation 
by his gallantry in the command of some vessels during the war 
with Holland, and became Commander of the Fleet in the absence 
of Prince Rupert. He also served in several diplomatic posts, and 
was employed in negotiating the marriage of the Princess Mary 
with William III, was Lord Chamberlain to the Queen, and a 
Commissioner of the Admiralty. He afterwards commanded the 
English brigade which co-operated with the Prince of Orange in 
the Low Countries, and again much distinguished himself by his 
gallantry. He left two sons, the elder of whom, James, succeeded 
his grandfather as second Duke of Ormonde. Besides Lord 
Ossory, the first Duke had a numerous family, of whom Lord 
Richard Butler, was created on the 13th of June, 1662, Baron 
Butler of Cloughgrennan, Viscount of Tullogh, and Earl of 
Arran, with limitation to the issue male of his brother John. On 
the27th of August, 1673, he was created Baron Butler of Weston, in 
England, as a reward for his services in Ireland an: in the sea 
fight with the Dutch. He purchased the Isles of Arran, and mar- 
ried the Lady Mary Stewart, only surviving child of James, Duke 
of Richmond and Lennox, but had no issue by her; had several 
children by a second marriage, but left only one daughter surviv- 
ing him, who married Charles, Lord Cornwallis. Lord John Butler, 
Arran’s younger brother, was created in 1676 Baron of Aghrim, 
Viscount of Clonmore, and Earl of Gowran, but these titles ceased 
on his death without issue in August, 1677. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S VETO. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, Fe bruary 23, 1866. 
Mr. Jonnson has put in his first blow, and he has hit hard 
and drawn blood. On Monday of this week he returned to the 
Senate, with his disapproval, the Bill which, originating in that 
body, had passed both Houses, to amend the ** Act to establish a 
Bureau for the Relief of Freedmen and Refugees, and for other 
purposes.” British readers generally know, I suppose, by this 
time, that a Bill vetoed by the President can be passed over 
his head, as the phrase is, by a vote of two-thirds in each 
House. This Bill had originally been passed by a vote of more 
than three-fourths in each House. ‘That it would become a law 
was therefore considered by most persons quite certain, and 
although a veto was looked upon as not improbable, the question 
generally discussed was how much the President would injure 
himself by such a step, and whether it would array Congress in 
open hostility against him. The message when it came was a some- 
what different document from what was expected—longer, more 
argumentative, and more radical, not in the party sense of course, 
but in that of going to the root of the matter. It produced a 
very profound impression. ‘There was no excitement of course, 
but it was plainly to be seen in the cars, and omnibuses, and all 
public places that men were reading this veto message with atten- 
tion and grave consideration. ‘Those who had not made up their 
minds were looking into it for guidance, and those who had, to 
fortify themselves on the one hand, or to find occasion of argu- 
ment on the other. Hardly twenty-four hours had passed when 
it began to be apparent that Mr. Johnson's Opinions upon the 








| Bill would be adopted by a large majority of the people in the 


seaboard States at least; and when on ‘Tuesday the vote was 
taken in the Senate on the question to “ pass the Bill notwith- 
standing the objections of the President,” instead of more than 
three-fourths voting aye, as before, less than two-thirds did, and 
the Bill was killed. Upon this there was a general feeling of satisfac- 
tion, except among the extreme Radicals upon the negro question. 
Isay extreme Radicals, because I myself was surprised to find how 
many men there were who even before the war were known not 
only as Republicans, but as Abolitionists, who seemed to think, in 
the phrase which was often used, that ‘the President had done 
about right.” And although it is my duty here rather to record 
and to the best of my ability to explain facts, yet if this veto 
had been aimed at the personal liberty or the civil rights of the 
negroes in the late Slave States, or elsewhere,—if, in short, its 
purpose were to deprive them, in however small a degree, of what 
the Declaration of Independence calls the inalienable right to 
‘* life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” I should not pass it 
by without expressing my condemnation of it. But as the points 
which it touches are not merely questions of natural right, but of 
policy, expediency, and constitutional law, grave though they are, 
and at this time very significant, I leave out of sight as much as 
possible my individual preferences. 

In looking at this veto indeed, which has produced such a pro- 
found impression that it promises to be the starting-point of a new 
policy and new political combinations, we see that there is not in it 
one passage, from beginning to end, that evinces a feeling against 
the negro. There is no warm sympathy for him, no special 
advocacy of his cause, it is true, but there is also no indication of 
any feeling against him. Mr. Johnson says in the beginning, “ I 
have, with Congress, the strongest desire to secure to the freed- 
men the full enjoyment of their freedom and their property, and 
their entire independence and equality in making contracts for 
their labour.” Had the contrary been the case, had the President 
shown as his reason or his motive any the least feeling against the 
negroes, I think that there would have been not only a two- 
thirds, but the original three-fourths majority to pass the Bill over 
his head. Mr. Johnson objects to the Bill (which extends the 
scope and perpetuates the existence of the existing Freedmen's 
Bureau) that it is impolitic, that it is unjustifiably expensive, that 
it is unnecessary, and that it is unconstitutional. Under it * the 
number of salaried agents to be employed may be equal to the 
number of counties or parishes in all the United States where 
freedmen or refugees are to be found;” and these agents 
may call in military foree to inflict fine and imprisonment 
upon a white person who deprives a freedman of any rights 
or immunities belonging to white persons; but the Bill 
‘** does not define the civil rights and immunities which are 
thus secured to the freedmen.” ‘The expense of supporting this 
vast number of petty officials, and the certainty with which the 
commission of such power to such a multitude of agents would 
“be attended by acts of caprice, injustice, and passion,” Mr. 
Johnson regards as grave objections to the Bill. So he does that 
it puts the appointment of these officials in the hands of the 
President, acting through the War Department and the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, and that over the decision of these persons, in- 
cluding the President himself, there is to be no supervision or 
control by the Federal Courts. ‘ ‘The power,” he says, * that 
would be thus placed in the hands of the President is such as, 
in time of peace, certainly ought never to be intrusted to any 
one man.” ‘The proceedings against persons who act in violation 
of the provisions of the Bill are to be arbitrary and summary—no 
presentment, no indictment, no trial by jury, no appeal, no writ 
of error—and the Bill, being without limitation in point of 
time, would become a part of the permanent legislation 
of the country. ‘This the President says distinctly is uncon- 
stitutional, and as upon all such points the Constitutions 
of the two countries are the same, my readers can judge for them- 
selves whether Mr. Johnson is right. ‘The plea of a “‘ war power” 
still to be exercised, he meets by the assertion that ‘at present 
there is no part of our country in which the authority of the 
United States is disputed.” Another constitutional objection 
which the President makes to the Bill is, that it ‘* authorizes a 
general and unlimited grant of support to the destitute and suffer- 
ing refugees and freedmen and their wives and children.” ‘This, 
he says, is without any semblance of justification, either in pre- 
cedent or principle; and he adds that no good reason can be 
assigned why ‘ta system for the support of indigent persons ” 
“should be founded for one class or colour of our people more 
than for another.” ‘To these objections he adds with much 
emphasis another—that this Bill was passed while the States 
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chiefly to be affected were unrepresented in Congress. 
original Bill was so passed of necessity, because those States were 
‘in contumacious rebellion,” and of course they cannot plead 
their own wrong; but now that they are not in rebellion, but 
have elected representatives to Congress, so long as those repre- 
sentatives are individually and personally not unfit for seats in 
either House, no law affecting the States by which they are sent 
should be passed while they are denied a hearing. 

These are the points of a veto message which those who can 
remember tell me has made a stronger impression upon the 
country, than any other that has been sent to Congress since the 
days when General Jackson killed the United States Bank. Last 
evening a great meeting was held in New York to sustain the 
Among those who took an active part in this meeting | 


President. 
as officers and speakers, [ have marked thirteen men known to me 
personally, and who have for years been anti-slavery men. ‘I'wo 
members of Mr, Johnson’s Cabinet came from Washington to 
speak at this meeting,—the Postmaster-General, Mr. Dennison, 
and the Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, who, when the foundations | 
of the Republic were shaken, and many strong men were waver- 
ing, and when secession and the frightful war that followed it | 
could have been avoided by dividing the Territories between | 
freedom and slavery, said in the Senate, ‘‘I certainly shall never 
directly or indirectly give my vote to establish or sanction slavery 
in the common territory of the United States, or anywhere else in | 
the world.” The meeting was an immense one, and although 
political was not in any sense a party meeting. On the contrary, | 
it was singularly so/i/d and respectable for a political meeting in | 
New York, and it sustained President Johnson heartily and with- | 
out qualification. Present indications are that the same support | 
will be given to him throughout the rural districts. ‘The feeling 
at the bottom of all this seems to be, that when 350,000 lives and 
thousands of millions of dollars have been spent to stop the spread 
of slavery, and finally to give liberty to the slaves, it is unreason- 
able to ask that the orderly progress of Government and the res- 
toration of prosperity to the country should be stayed until further 
advantages are conferred upon the negroes. Feelings that may 
be natural are not always wise, and it remains to be seen whether 
this is wise. ‘There was a meeting on the same day at Washington, 
to which the President went and spoke. Ilis tongue did not 
serve him so well ashis pen. Ilis words were undignified ; he 
spoke harshly of certain Senators, talked about ‘‘ wasting his shot 
on dead ducks,” and joked about his tailor’s trade; his very 
position there was undignified. But this a large number of his 
constituents will forgive. 

Last week Mr. Bancroft delivered, by invitation, before both 
Houses of Congress, an oration in memory of the life and services 
of Abraham Lincoln. The occasion being one of such purely 
home interest, and the orator not having brought forward any 
facts or opinions with which the readers of the Spectator were not 
familiar, I passed the subject by in my last letter. But it seems 
that certain members of the Diplomatic Corps present at the | 
oration by invitation, and especially the British and Austrian 
Ministers, felt themselves offended in their representative charac- 
ter, if not personally, by certain of Mr. Bancroft’s remarks. A | 
part of his oration was devoted to sharp strictures upon the course | 
of the British and French Governments respectively during the | 
late late rebellion in this country, in the course of which he took 
occasion to criticize British Government and society pretty severely, | 
and called Maximilian ** an Austrian adveuturer.” Consequence, 
—Sir Frederick Bruce withdraws his acceptance of an invitation 
to dinner at which Mr. Bancroft was to be the principal gest, | 
and the Austrian Minister makes representations to Mr. Seward. | 
upon all this is, and it is very gene- 
gave offence 





The general opinion 
ral and very decided, that the 
were in very bad taste under the circumstances, besides being 
superfluous and inopportune,—that Sir Frederick Bruce did 
quite right, and that the Austrian Minister was a little foolish. | 
For as to Maximilian, he is an Austrian adventurer, and you can 
make nothing else of him; and there are Austrian alventurers 
small and great, as well as French, British, and Yankee adven- 
turers. It involves no offence to Austria as a nation to state this 
truth, especially as Austria is in no way responsible for the Haps- 
burger’s present position. Why should the Austrian Minister 
make representations? Why should Robert Shallow, Esq., say 
that he is wronged? Ilis complaints remind us of the story (1 
believe it is indigenous here, and has not reached you) of the boy 
who, seeing the funcral of a schoolfellow’s mother pass, joined 
it, and walked by the side of his playmate. Soon the circumstances, 
and perhaps the memory of past kindness received from her whom 
they were following, overcame the volunteer mourner, who began 


which 


passages 





The ; 


| not have deemed it a sutficient justification in his own case. 


| is perhaps a duty—in view of any little u 


to weep. When to him the afflicted youth, “I say, what are you cryin’ 
for? ’Tain’t none o’ your funeral.” But that it was some of Sir 
Frederick Bruce's funeral is admitted on all sides, and while I have 


notheard a single voice of dissent from what Mr. Bancroft said, or 


of the spirit in which he said it, I have heard no one attempt to 
defend the propriety of his saying it upon such an occasion, and 
only one attempt at palliation, which was, that the occasion, being a 


| strictly domestic one, and the Diplomatic Corps being invited merely 


as they might bein London to any purely domestic ceremony, had 
no right to expect that their presence would be considered, one 
way or the other; that their existence was not to be taken into 
account by the orator in preparing his oration, any more than that 
of the various nations which in official intercourse they represent. 
But the very man who put in this plea confessed that he should 
The 
general feeling upon the subject is thus expressed by one of our 
most widely read weekly papers, in the course of an elaborate 
review of Mr. Bancroft’s oration :— 

“The argument of Mr. Bancroft on the attitude and behaviour of 
foreign countries is, like that upon slavery, perfectly impregnable, and 
80 also, in the main, are his criticisms upon men and parties in those 
But the bad taste of saying things so offensive to 
ose 6 Se 


countries as in ours. 
his invited guests is too obvious to require discussion. . 


| just and well merited censure of England and France, while perhaps 


out of place in any ‘funeral oration,’ was certainly out of taste in that 
presence.” 

Iam tempted to add, from the same long and carefully con- 
sidered review, the following paragraph, because it expresses a 
judgment upon the orator’s //istory of the United States which we 
hear very much oftener than you do; and which in its tone and, 
so to speak, its principles (I do not say its decision in this par- 
ticular instance) represents those who here correspond to what 
you call the reading public of England :— 

‘** Should all the buyers of Bancroft’s dust-collecting tomes make 
honest confession, many we fancy would be found stuck at various points 
in floundering through; more to have ‘paused upon the brink,’ and 
not one in ten to have worked out to the other bank. For these suecess- 
ful few, however, we have no increased respect (further than that which 
plucky endurance always inspires), because that massive history is an 
extremely dull and long-winded book, whose perpetual Icarus flights of 
‘eloquence,’ though kindly designed to relieve the tedium of the nar- 
rative, only make it the drearier. Pompous, stilted, prosy, with much 
elaboration and little elegance, it is a book that makes one gape... .. 
But the historian’s speech at Washington is much better than his pre- 
vious books and addresses. And it is not only better than we expected, 
but is the best perhaps of any of his compositions, being terse, vigor- 
ous, aggressive, and interesting, and not like the history, frothy, florid, 


and common-place.” 
A YANKEE. 


* MARIAN ROOKE.” 
New York, Ke bruary 6, 1866. 
[Yo THe Eprron oF THE * Srecraror.”| 
Srr,—Your New York correspondent, in the Spectator of January 
20, has made a lengthy and elaborate attempt to show how un- 
trustworthy and prejudiced a writer is the author of Marian 
Rooke. As this is your correspondent’s third and longest essay in 
the same direction, I hope it may not be thought unbecoming if 
I ask you to print a few final words in my defence. Ina 
general way, the charges of inaccuracy and misrepresentation 
be left to be con- 
york itself. But it 
sefulness my writings 


wherein my censor so freely deals, may 


fronted by the intrinsic evidence of the 


may now or hereafter be of in either country—to show, if possible, 
that I am not, and have not been, the perverse or careless observer 
your correspondent would accuse me of being. Let me say, to 
begin with, that every locality named in Marian Rooke has been 
visited by and is well known to me. ‘This applies not only to the 
New England States, but to the Western ones—to Ohio, to 
Louisiana, and to California. I think it pertinent to add that I 
have travelled through and observed with considerable care twenty- 
four of the States of the Union, and have resided for periods of 
from six months upwards in eight of those States. With this 
preamble, I venture to affirm that Marian Rooke was written 


| with a profound desire to embody in the romance as much positive 


truth and fidelity of local colouring as the writer was capable, 
with such advantages as he possessed, of conveying, and that it is 
his present conviction that he sueeceded in doing so. Your cor- 
respondent says that his testimony cannot be accepted as that of 
‘sa Yankee ;” but if he knows himself, it must be accepted as 
that of a man who has been willing to face a good deal of abuse 
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and some literary persecution for the sake of writing what he be- 
lieved to be the truth. ‘ ; 

I have no intention of wearying your readers by taking up in 
succession the counts of your correspondent’s lengthy indictment. 
I will say a word or two of the first, and perhaps with me they 
may then think it is searcely unjust to add ah uno disce omnes. He 
writes :—‘* He [the author] makes the Armstrongs, New England 
farmer folk, talk, men and women, again and again, of ‘ toting,’ /.e., 
carrying things about. Now ‘tote’ is a distinctively Southern 
word, coined by the negro slaves, and caught from them by their 
masters. It is never heard in New England. . . . I pass over other 
indications of a similar ignorance, &c.” To this I beg to reply 
that the Armstrongs are again and again represented in the story 
as having long resided in Ohio, a middle and border State, for 
years thickly settled by escaped and other blacks, and that the 
word “tote” I have heard used there as freely as anywhere else 
in the country. ‘This surely provides for any seeming anoma- 
lousness in putting it into the mouths of the Armstrongs ; but even 
if they had never left their homes, their use of the word would 
scarcely have been so preposterous as your correspondent implies. 
He says, ‘It is never heard in New England.” Very good. 
Against his authority I bring that of Noah Webster, who was 
born, lived, and died in Connecticut—the State the Armstrongs 
are described as coming from :— 

“Tore, v. ¢. To carry or bear.” 

[A word used in slaveholding countries, said to have been in- 
troduced by the blacks. This word is said also to be the same 
as TOLT, which see, the / being omitted. It is most used in the 
Southern and Middle United States, is occasionally heard in New 
England, and is said also to be used in England.) 

This is not an unfair instance, I repeat, of the hypercriti- 
cal spirit which your correspondent exhibits, in his anxiety 
to invalidate the testimony of other witnesses who presume 
to treat of his own favourite topics. Like many of his coun- 
trymen, he insists on disbelieving anything that he himself 


has not happened to see or to hear. Ile has never seen 
or heard, he constantly declares, this, that, or the other 
thing which somebody else describes. Very well. I have. To 


claim that there are not some mistakes of detail in three long 
volumes, full, like those of Varian Rooke, of conversations, in- 
cluding talk from people of low degree gathered from all sections of 
so vast « country, would be a self-complacency I should not think 
of indulging in. But your correspondent has been infelicitous in 
selecting them. He complains in one place of the * confusion of 
tongues throughout Marian Rooke,” and puts together a piece of 
mosaic, creditable to his ingenuity, but certainly not to his can- 
dour, if it is to be taken, as he clearly intends, as a parallel 
specimen, Now it was just such a confusion of tongues as he 
would promptly aver to be impossible, which constituted one of 
the most striking features in Californian life in the earlier days of 
the gold discovery. I have heard veritable Yankees, and back- 
woodsmen too, using words in plenty from the vocabulary 
of London cracksmen mingled with the bastard Spanish of 
rancheros to garnish their own quaint idioms. How came this 
about? Quite simply. The reputation of the gold mines brought 
hosts of quondam Cockneys from Australia, and the ‘ greasers” 
were on the spot before. Your correspondent would say that such 
speech was incredible, and too absurd to merit a moment's atten- 
tion, but it happens that I have repeatedly heard it. On the other 
hand, 1 am almost ashamed to say that | can meet his charge of 
imitating Mr. Dickens’ Elijah Pogram, by the statement that the 
book which contains that character is one of the two works by the 
eminent humourist which I have never read. I pass in silencea num- 
ber of minor and cognate criticisms, to speak of one which seems to 
me more serious than any other. My critic writes,—**. . . But what 
shall we say of a New Englandman who writes thus of his country- 
men ?—‘ And yet, although his [Hugh Gifford’s] kinsmen were hard 
and base-minded men, in this particular respect they differed not 
from most New Englanders around them.’ But Lat least shall not 
dispute this point with any one, least of all with a New England- 
man, who going abroad to tell the world that most New England- 
men are base-minded, thus does what is in his power to verify his 
accusation.” 

It was my first intention to reply to this passage in your cor- 
respondent's letter, and no other, a purpose which, as has been 
seen, I afterwards modified. I reply—what shall we say of “A 
Y ankee” who sends a letter abroad containing an allegation like 
this about a countryman’s book, when the passage in the text, 
with the preceding sentence, runs as follows ?— 

** Hugh had no inclination to seek out any of his relations ; 
none of them, as he well knew, would care a straw to see him, 





unless he came with a fortified assurance that he was well to do 
in the world, and such information would be likely to defeat his 
plans, to say nothing of the fact that its being essential to a wel- 
come very naturally made him indifferent to those who would 
exact it. And yet, although his kinsmen were otherwise hard and 
base-minded men, in this particular respect they differed not from 
most New Englanders around them.” 

I italicize the word omitted by your correspondent merely to 
call attention to it. You will probably agree with me in the 
opinion that further explanation would be superfluous.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, Ilenry SepLey. 


Att, 


a 
THE HILDEBRANDT GALLERY OF WATER-COLOURS, 
FROM CHINA, JAPAN, AND MANILLA. 

Tere is just now quite a novel and unusual artistic exhibition 
on view in the rooms of the Water-Colour Society, 53 Pall Mall. 
It contains in 133 frames about 250 sketches and paint- 
ings by Edward Hildebrandt, the fruit of a two years’ voyage, 
which the celebrated artist made in 1862-64 through Egypt, Aden, 
India, Ceylon, Siam, China, Japan, and the Philippine Islands, 
returning by way of San Francisco and the United States. The 
first half of the series is now exhibiting in Paris, where the public 
papers speak of it with the highest recommendation ; the second 
and larger half, comprising East Asia, is here at present, and 
several of our contemporaries, as well as the public in general, have 
already begun to value the artist and his work according to their 
superior merit. Mr. Hildebrandt is not a new name among 
connoisseurs. Already in the second volume of his Aosmos (pub- 
lished in 1847), where Alexander vou Humboldt dwells upon 
the merits and utility of true representations of the tropical 
world (page 86), he praises Hildebrandt for his sketches from 
South America, which are now kept in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin. ‘The results of two other tours, one through Spain and 
Madeira, the second through Scandinavia, are in part, as we learn, 
the property of the Queen of England. But it is to this last 
series now exhibiting that by far the greatest interest attaches, 
from the novelty of the countries through which the journey of 
the adventurous tourist lay. Mr. Ilildebrandt has experienced 
the dangerous seas of China, and witnessed the formidable 
typhoon which his pencil and brush sketch before us; he has 
skirted the rock-bound shores of the Foo-choo-foo and Amoy 
coast, where pagodas and Chinese towers stand out in loneliness 
on rocky promontories; he has navigated both the northern 
and southern river of China, ascended the Peiho in a native 
fishing boat up to the Taku forts (which in the last war 
were taken by the allied armies), and thence he proeceded 
by land to ‘Tien-Tsin and Pekin, where, through a three weeks’ 
stay, he resided in the Imperial Palace, as a guest of the 
English ambassador, Sir Charles Bruce. Before this last expedi- 
tion he sailed to Japan, where he landed at Kanagawa, and started 
again from the harbour of Nagasaki. From Hong Kong he made 
his trip across to Manilla. Now when we consider the time ne- 
cessirily lost upon travelling in countries still devoid of railways, 
it seems a marvel that a man should finish such an amount of work 
as to proluce in less than two years about 100 sketches, of which 
the better half are real pictures, with the most minute and charac- 
teristic detail, and of the most charming execution. ‘The cool early 
dawns in some of these landscapes, and the golden skies so charac- 
teristic of the hour of sunset in China, give indeed sufficient proof 
that the artist did not over-indulge in his night’s rest. If these 
views were mere photographs, they would be of Itigh value on ac- 
count of their geographical and ethnological detail, but a rapid 
glance over the collection will prove at once that we have here to 
deal with real works of art. One of our contemporaries remarks 
that there is in them a certain mannerism; we may allow this to 
be true, so far that sometimes with a single dash of colour a bril- 
liant effect is produced, and that the exccution approaches to a 
bravura which must become dangerous to an inferior artist. Dut 
Mr. Hildebrandt has the true feeling for nature ; his conception of 
everything, be it ever so small, amounts almost to intuition. Lis 
is the soundest realism, and he will not even spurn the grotesque, 
provided it be instructive. The small scenes from Chinese life 
are charming on account of their truth ; the fisherman's family, 
the card-players, the women with little boys on their backs, the 
latter already sporting their infant pigtail, and specially the little 
group of two Chinamen squatted on two elevated stones on the 
pavement of an open street, and continuing their confabulation in 
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the midst of a deluge of rain, the torrents of which drag along their 
majestic tails,—all these little incidents are depicted with the 
lucidity of a camera. The river craft of China, in its infinite 
variety of build and rigging, partly lumbering, partly of a very 
light structure, with sails of matting like the wings of a moth, 
all curious, but none like the other, are particularly attractive. It 
is especially Canton, with its population of 360,000 human 
beings, living on the water for all their life, which displays itself 
in all its endless variety of river scenery. Here we see the flower 
boats, lofty saloons erected upon the hulls of barges, the Argyll 
Rooms, Jardins Mabille, and café dansants of Canton, as we 
know them, from Dr. Yvan’s amusing little book. They look like 
their contents—gaudy, glaring, and shameless. But here is also 
the ferry-boat, steered and rowed by a girl of a low class, whose 
bare feet therefore are happily unspoilt by the hideous custom of 
the higher orders. ‘‘In harvest time,” so Dr. Yvan was told, 
‘any man of their class who wishes to marry goes into the next 
field and gathers a little sheaf of rice, which he fastens to one of 
his oars. ‘Then when he is in the presence of the tanka-girl of 
his choice, he puts his oar into the water, and goes several times 
round the boat belonging to the object of his affections. ‘The 
next day, if the latter accepts his homage, she in her turn fastens 
a bunch of flowers to her oar, and comes rowing about near her 
betrothed. ‘The relations then assemble in the young girl’s bark, 
and the marriage is consecrated.” For, as the pretty ferry-girl 
A-Moun told Dr. Yvan, ‘‘the sheaf of rice signifies that the 
young man undertakes to toil laboriously to maintain her he loves. 
The girl replies by the bunch of flowers, that she will give him 
happiness in exchange.”* Now who will say there is no poetry 
in the Flowery Land? Hildebrandt’s ‘‘ A Quarrel” (No. 18) 
exhibits such a tanka-yiri, or ferry-boat; the girl, a figure not 
more than six inches in height, stands on the stern in a most 
charming and natural posture, her straw hat and right arm resting 
on the cabin roof, the left hand raised to hold the long pole, in a 
blue kirtle and a red handkerchief round her head, waiting for 
customers. A perfect little picture, like a dream from distant 
lands. More interesting in a general sense are the grand bird’s- 
eye views of whole cities, of which class the two vistas of Pekin, 
main street, and a look all over the city, with the prominent 
buildings in view, seem to attract the general notice of the 
visitors. ‘hey dispel our high allusions most sadly indeed; a 
broad unpaved street, with houses, huts, sheds irregularly placed 
right and left, and caravans moving through them, as if the 
Manchoo Tartar had but little improved and gilded his native 
city of tents to turn it into the capital of a civilized empire. 
There is a great contrast between this place and the narrow 
crowded streets of Canton, Macao, Hong Kong, with their 
glittering sign-boards and shop-fronts, exhibiting their various 
articles of the most dazzling hues in large Chinese characters. 
The historian of art even may learn a great deal from several 
sketches representing monumental works, such as the various 
pagodas, a stone lion from Pekin as quaint in its way as those 
from Alhambra (lions, it would seem, having in almost all 
countries been the poor victims of raving artistic imagination), 
and a colossal Buddha of bronze, in a grove of trees and under- 
wood from Japan. Of one of the most celebrated structures of 
China, the Temple of Heaven, in Pekin, we must now allow that 
our descriptions, borrowed from the correspondents of newspapers 
at the time of the last war, were utterly false. It is a pagoda of 
quite a singular and unusual build, rising upon a marble platform 
and covered with three sky-blue roofs in the shape of mushrooms, 
but not without a certain grandeur and simplicity of style and 
colow. ‘Thus our artist delights and interests us even in such 
subjects as are grotesque, but when he meets with a truly 
beautiful scene he produces works never to be forgotten. The 
lonely iron-bound coasts of Southern China, the volcano of Fusi- 
Yama, in Niphon, seen from the sea as it raises its perfectly sym- 
metrical cone at a distance of twenty miles beyond the cliffs of 
the shore, the view from a sun-burnt rock towards the numberless 
Ladrone Islands beyond a glassy sea, the glaring yellow sunset 
over a graveyard near Whampoa, and the transparent but moist 
tropical air, breeding fever of all sorts out of a creek in a native 
village near Manilla,—these, and many other pictures, are so full 
of feeling and beauty, that the foreign impression of the detail 
vanishes, and we revel in the eternal glory of nature, as it exhibits 
its immortal splendour to the mortal eye in every zone. The 
watery expanse of the ocean, overshadowed by the passing sail of 
a boat or the flight of a gull, the single wave over whose swell a 
native lorcha glides, the dreamy shadow of tropical vegetation 
by the still waters of marshy rivers, reflecting a blue but fleecy 
* Dr. Yvan's Jnside Canton, London; Vizetelly, 1808. p. 152. 








sky, everything around tinged with the brighter light of hot climes 
all these varieties of scenery are given with a truth which borders 
on illusion; and after a careful examination you find yourself 
unable to select favourites from the whole number, for each work 
bears the stamp of genius. Truly, this great artist is an honour 
to his native land of Germany, and to England likewise, where, if 
we may trust the prospectus published by the exhibitor of the 
collection, Hildebrandt, when young, drew his skill from the very 
fountain-head of painting in water colour. 


BO 


OKS. 

——— 
SIR BULWER LYTTON’S LOST TALES OF MILETUS.* 
Sir Butwer Lyrron never seems to us so successful as in trifles 
like these, in which he has a tale to tell, and not a tale of to-day 
requiring simplicity and depth in the treatment of human emotion, 
but a fanciful tale of ancient times, in which the use of gay but 
rather artificial colours of a certain metallic brightness, which 
are always at his command, does not strike one as unnatural or 
glaring. In such lyrics as he republished last year, he seemed to 
us invariably odious. ‘There was a false note in all of them, 
and an effort to invent a little genuine love and grief, and coax 
them into wearing the gay fancy dresses he had provided for them, 
that reminded one powerfully of melodrama. This is not the case 
with these stories, which Sir Bulwer Lytton amuses himself with 
calling the Lost Tales of Miletus. They are all of them completely 
unreal to our modern notions to begin with. They are the stories 
or the mythologies of a world the human features of which 
it is barely possible to recover ; and Sir Bulwer Lytton makes no 
attempt to recover them. He always tells a story with skill, and 
brings out its picturesque points with a practised hand. For the 
fresco-work of delineating superficially telling groups of grace- 
ful or heroic beings, in situations burnished with the light of 
a conventional sentiment, Sir Bulwer Lytton has few rivals. 
Sometimes he attempts to soar too high, and becomes grandiloquent , 
now and then he aims at expressing too deep an emotion, and the 
pathos is hollow; but on the whole he keeps in these tales pretty 
closely to the merely picturesque, aud succeeds in just exciting 
the fancy by his artfully arranged colours, and prolonging his 
interest to the moment when he satisfies it duly. We have never 
read a volume of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s with less vexation. Slight 
graphic narratives of a past-away world, with a good deal of 
pageant in them, and very little room for more than the ex- 
ternal attitudes of emotion, precisely suit him; and he has been 
fortunate, we think, in the metre he has chosen, which, without 
rhyme, certainly gives a sort of artificial statcliness, half-narra- 
tive, half-dramatic, to the stories. There is not much in any of 
the tales, and nothing in one or two of them, like ‘ The Fate of 
Calchas ” and * Bridals in the Spirit Land ;” but still in four or 
five there is a gaily coloured thread skilfully inwoven, and little 
opportunity for the outbreak of Bulwerian affectations. Of course 
one does not look for any softness, or warmth, or unity of tint. 
Many of the stories are as full of tesselated work as Mosaics, or a 
patchwork quilt. Still on the whole they are far the most read- 
able and free from falsehood of Sir Edward's poems. 

“Death and Sisyphus,”—the story of the very clumsy artifices, 
as they seem to us, by which Sisyphus cheated Death for a time of 
his prey,—is the most successful. Sisyphus, the “man of the 
world” of the infant and mythical ages, interests Sir Edward, 
infantine as his tricks, and still more infantine as his adversaries, 
seem to us. Besides, the struggle between Zeus and Sisyphus 
gave the poet a chance of sketching two sides of his own nature, 
the diplomatic craft of the mortal, and the condescending appre- 
ciation bestowed upon that craft by the godlike insight of Zeus. 
The following verses introducing this myth seem to us amongst 
the best in the volume :— 

“ One day upon his throne of judgment, Zeus 
Sate to hear Man accuse his fellow-man ; 


And to the throne arose one choral cry, 
Zeus, help from Sisyphus! 
“ Thought the All-wise, ‘So many against one 
Are ill advised to call on Zeus for help: 
Brute force is many—Mind is always one: 
And Zeus should side with Mind.’ 
“ But, deigning to unravel thread by thread 
The entangled skeins of self-concealing prayer, 
At each complaint his lips ambrosial smiled, 
For each was of the craft 
“ Wherein this thief usurped the rights of thieves. 
With brain of fox, defrauding maw of wolf, 





* The Lost Tales of Milctus. By the Right Hon. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bait, 
M.P. London: Murray. 
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So that the wolves howled * Help from Sisyphus : 
Zeus, give us back our lambs!’ 
“ Curious to look upon this knave of knaves, 
Zeus darted down one soul-detecting ray 
Under the brow which, in repose, sustains, 
In movement, moves, the All. 
“ Just at that moment the unlucky wretch 
Was plotting schemes to cozen Zeus himself, 
And, having herds of oxen on his hands 
Stol'n from his next of kin, 
“ Fain would he bribe the Thunderer’s oracle 
To threat a year of famine to the land, 
Trebling to all who did not wish to starve 
The market price of beeves. 
“ Softly,’ said Zeus, ‘ Thy wit ensnares thyself, 
Thou deal’st with Man when thou dost steal his ox ; 
But for an oracle to sell the Beef, 
Thy dealing is with Zeus.’ ” 
The third of these verses is perhaps the very best in these poems. 
The 
“Deigning to unravel thread by thread 
The entangled skeins of self-concealing prayer,” 
is the work of one infinitely greater than Zeus, whose lips are not 
likely to smile as those entangled skeins fall asunder. We see 
rather the melodramatic baronet than the king of gods and men in 
the Zeus who : 
“ Darted down one soul-deitecting ray 
Under the brow which, in repose, sustains, 
In movement, moves, the All.” 
Sir Bulwer Lytton has always delighted in delineating, and has 
delineated better than most other attitudes of mind, the shrewd 
worldly insight which sees through small tricks. Perhaps his 
best dramatic attempt was in painting this sort of imperious 
worldly lucidity in his Cardinal Richelieu. ‘“ These things are 
glass, the sun shines through them,” says the Cardinal, exposing 
craft which had deceived simple souls, and the shrewd baronet 
has given just the same sort of ‘‘soul-detecting” ray to his Grecian 
deity. Zeus, says the fable, sends Death to Sisyphus, who per- 
suades him to sit down in his arm-chair for a moment, when steel 
clasps spring out and hold him there, and Sisyphus retains him 
prisoner till Zeus next attends to earthly affairs, when, finding 
Death grown fat, and mortals, once relieved from the fear of 
death, irreligious, he sends Hermes to Plutus to bid him release 
Death. This passage is not without a metallic brilliance of its 
own, which sets off the grotesquerie of the first portion :— 
“ He found the King of Hades half asleep ; 
Beside him, yawned black-robed Persephone ; 
A dreary dulness drowsed the ghastly court, 
And hushed the hell-dog’s bark. 
* «Ho, up! Aidoneus,’ cried the lithesome god, 
Touching the Dread One with his golden wand. 
‘ Welcome,’ said Pluto, slowly roused. ‘* What nows ? 
Is earth sponged out of space ? 
“*Or are men made immortals? Days and weeks 
Here have I sat, and not a ghost has come 
With tales of tidings from a livelier world. 
What has become of Death ?’ 
“*Well may’st thou ask ? ’ said Hermes, and in briocf 
He told his tale, and spoke the will of Zeus. 
Then rose the Laughterless, with angry frown 
Shadowing the realm of shade, 
“And donned the helm wherewith, on entering light, 
From light he hides the horror of his shape. 
Void stood hell’s throne, from hell’s gate rose a blast, 
And upon earth came storm. 
‘ Ships rocked on whitening waves; the seamen laughed ; 
‘Death is bound fast,’ they cried; ‘no wave can drown.’ 
Red lightuings wrapt the felon plundering shrines, 
And smote the cradled babe : 
“+ Blaze on,’ the felon said ; ‘ye cannot kill.’ 
The mother left the cradle with a smile ; 
‘A pretty toy,’ quoth she, ‘the Thunderer s bolt! 
My urchin plays with it. 
‘ Brats do not need a mother; thero’s no Death.’ 
T.e adulteress starting cried, * Forgive me, Zeus ;’ 
* Tut!’ quoth the gallant, ‘let the storm rave on. 
Kiss me. No Death, no Zeus!’ 
* «Laugh, kiss, sin on; ere night I have ye all,’ 
Growled the Unseen, whose flight awoke the storm ; 
And in the hall where Death sate crowned with flowers, 
Burst thro’ closed decors the blast. 


“ 


‘‘ Waiting his host’s return to sup, Death sate, 
A jolly, rubicund, tun-bellied Death ; 
Charmed with his chair, despite its springs of steel, 

And lilting Bacchic songs. 

‘ Suddenly round about him and around 
Circled the breath that kindled Phlegethon ; 
Melted like wax the ligaments of steel ; 

And Death instinctive rose : 

‘“ He did not see the Hell-King’s horrent shape, 
But well he knew the voice at which the hall 
Shook to the roots of earth in Tartarus. 





‘ Find I the slave of Life 


“*Tn mine own viceroy, Life’s supremest lord ? 
Haste—thy first charge, thine execrable host :— 
Then long arrears pay up; career the storm, 
And seize, and seize, and seize! 
“ ‘Bring me the sailor chuckling in his ship, 
The babe whose cradle knows no mother’s knee, 
The adulterer in the riot of his kiss, 
And ery, “ Zeus reigns and Death.” 
“* And seize, and seize, and seize, for Hell cries “ Give; ”’ 
So the ‘voice went receding down the storm ; 
And Sisyphus then entering in the hall, 
Death clutched him by the throat.” 
This contrast between the picturesque-sublime and the picturesque- 
grotesque of this story is in Sir Bulwer Lytton’s best style, showing 
his unquestionably very great cleverness, and not attempting 
anything beyond it, until the last verses. Then, where Sisyphus. 
attempts to paint his punishment in Hades couleur de rose, there 
is an obvious want of keeping with the previous part of the poem. 
Sir Bulwer Lytton has identified himself so closely with the craft 
of Sisyphus that he cannot bear to leave his hero without giving 
him a touch of his own grander side, his own ideality, his own 
genius :— 
“ But, by a priest in Sais, I was told 
A tale, not known in Greece, of this man’s doom, 
That when the Thracian Orpheus, in the Shades, 
Sought his Eurydice, 
“ Ho heard, tho’ in the midst of Erebus, 
Song sweet as his Muse-mother made his own ; 
It broke forth from a solitary ghost, 
Who, up a vaporous hill, 
“ Heaved a huge stone that came rebounding back, 
And still the ghosi. upheaved it and still sang. 
In the brief pause from toil while towards the height 
Reluctant rolled the stone, 
‘‘ The Thracian asked in wonder, ‘ Who art thou, 
Voiced like Heaven's lark amidst the night of Hell?’ 
‘My name on earth was Sisyphus, ’ replied 
The phantom. ‘In the Shades 
**T keep mine earthly wit; I have duped the Three, 
They gave me work for torture ; work is joy. 
Slaves work in chains and to the clank they sing.’ 
Said Orpheus, ‘ Slaves still hope!’ 
‘* € And could I strain to heave up the huge stone 
Did I not hope that it would reach the height ? 
There penance ends, and dawn Elysian fields.’ 
‘ But if it never reach ? ’ 
“ The Thracian sighed, as looming through the mist 
The stons came whirling back. ‘ Fool,’ said the ghost, 
Thea mine, at worst, is everlasting hope.’ 
Agsiv uprose the stone.” 
As if Sisyphus, the ‘ artful dodger’ of Greece, would have cared 
about ‘ everlasting hope’ if he could have had it. Would Mr. John 
Dawkins have felt any comfort in being doomed to the ‘ everlast- 
ing hope’ of a ticket-of-leave? Sir Bulwer Lytton carries his 
theory of that double element, the ideal and real side in every 
man, of which he is so proud in himself, a little too far. 

“The Oreal’s Son” ig probably the most ambitious attempt in 
this book, and on the whole, the least successful of those which 
have any merit. It is an attempt to contrast the music of nature, 
the music originated by “the great god Pan,” with the music of 
human sorrow and passion which is represented as too power- 
ful for the pastoral reed—as needing, indeed, the harp of Apoilo, 
and as bursting the more lowly instrument in the first attempt to 
pour forth through it the great range of human emotions. 

“«* And as he spoke, there flashed into his hand 
A shell-like instrument, with golden strings : 
“They in whose hands this lyre 
Speaks to the nations, reign as kings for ever.” 
“ ¢So saying, carelessly he swept the chords, 
And the lyre spoke ; spoke as if all the thoughts, 
Passions, and powers, and dreams, 
Coiled in the brain, or smouldering in the bosom, 
“ ¢ Tad found long-pined-for egress.—As a bird 
Caged from its birth content, abruptly hears 
One on wings poised in heaven, 
Blending with day’s its own melodious gladness, 
“ ¢ And wakes at once to sense of light and song ; 
So, as from space remote, unto my soul 
Came the god's music down : 
Yet the joy made me weep—I felt my prison. 
“ ¢When tho god ceased, I flung away the reed. 
“ Give me the lyre,” I said. ‘“ My choice is made.” 
He smiled and gave it me; 
And to my hand the strings denied all music. 
“ * Comfort!” said Hermes, with yet kindlier smile, 
“ And learn the art now that thou hast the lyre; 
Its sound is as the tide 
Swelled from a sea wherein have melted rivers. 
“““To him who makes the lyre interpret lifo, 
Innumerous lives converging sum his own, 
Joy, sorrow, hope, and fear, 
Banquets and battles, love in calm and tempest, 
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‘“ Pans of triumph, solemn hymns to Zeus, 
Groans wailing up from gulfs in Tartarus, 
Meet in the music-shell, 
Fashioned by Heaven's wing'd herald for Apollo. 


«+6 Go—love, and err, and suffer ;—~hear the sounds, 
That clash in dissonance where throng mankind, 
And then in grove or grot 
Blend all the discords as creation blends them; 


‘+ #4 And go the lyre becomes creation’s voice.” 
“ Mine not,” I cried, in words half choked with tears, 
“The gift so dearly bought ; 
Mine be the music leaflets take from Zephyr, 
“* “Or rills from fountains tinkling down their falls ; 
Born of the mountain Nymph, and reared by Fauns ; 
Mine be the reed of Pan, 
Needing no discords to complete its music.” 

This is the old conventional contrast between the music or melody 
of nature, and that wider richer sense of harmony, the poctry 
which flows from the experience of human passion and suffering. 
Nor does it gain anything at all in Sir Bulwer Lytton’s special 
treatment. ‘The higher, the human music should be dark and 
mysterious to the innocent and inexperienced Oread’s son, instead 
of so entrancing, for the same reason for which he is represented 
as unable to create it, Nor is there any meaning in ascribing to 
a god, who has not sinned and suffered, the power of producing 
a music which is said to express the passion of mortal sin and suffer- 
ing. Least of all is it intelligible why, when the piper of nature's 
melodies has learnt to sin and suffer, and burst his reed in the 
attempt to pour forth the new passion which he has learned, he 
should leap back into the arms of the Naiad whom he deserted 
because her pale thin purity was not enough for him. There is no 
meaning in giving a form to the story which first requires you to 
think the life of man richer and nobler than that of nature, and 
then makes him who has attained to it in its fulness return to the 
simple primitive life which ‘‘ needs no discords to complete its 
musi¢.”” Sir Bulwer Lytton never keeps a clear grasp of his con- 
ventionally ‘ great ideas,’ even when he gets them. As a matter 
of fact, even the music of nature is full of discords,—the tempest, 
the thunder, the shrieks of animal fear and animal voracity, the 
wash of the breaker over the reef, the fierce crackling of flame, the 
rumble of the earthquake, are all parts of the ‘ music of nature,’ and 
all contain plenty of what Sir Bulwer Lytton calls ‘ discords.’ But 
granting him even his conventional distinction, he is not true to it. 
ile makes his Oread’s son, who has risen from a faint spirit of 
nature into a man, willingly leap back again from humanity intoa 
mere spirit of nature. Sir Bulwer Lytton makes these blunders 
because he really only uses this sort of idea as poetical material, 
as he would use a pretty colour to embellish a design, or dispose 
flowers to ornament a room. He cared no more for the contrast 
between the reed of Pan and Apollo's harp, than he would for 
the contrast between green and red. He thought the two ideas 
looked rather well in fanciful antithesis. 

And this may be said more or less of ali the fables except that 
of Sisyphus, which has more of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s own self in 
it, and is therefore the best. They are pretty tales showily 
décoré, and that is all. But they have less that is offensive, smart, 
superficial, and out of keeping with their subjects, than any of Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s poems. 





TIGRESSES IN LITERATURE.* 
How did the tigress first make her way into English literature ? 
No novel is now complete, and very few novels are successful, 
without a specimen of a bad woman of a peculiar kind, hard as 
steel and as glittering, full of ability, insensible to fear, with the 
energy of a brigand and a brigand’s recklessness of principle. 
Usually they have some one master passion,—love, or ambition, or 
the crave for luxury ; invariably they are exempt from the weak- 
ness, and purposelessness, and sensibility to small external influ- 
ences which novelists once thought essential to the delineation of the 
sex. Nine times out of ten they have odd physical peculiarities, 
green eyes, or violet eyes, or yellow hair, or siauous figures, or 
eerie laughs, or unchanging pallor, and these peculiarities help to 
enslave the victims whom prima facie one would expect them to 
repel. They arein fact human tigresses, though with the thirst for 
blood undeveloped,-——beings of exquisite form and feline natures, 
who can when driven to bay fight terribly, but would rather 
spring secretly but relentlessly on their prey. ‘Their attitudes 
are of course varied according to the requirements of the story, 
and of the few qualities common to all tigers, whether fierce- 
ness, or treachery, or lust of prey, one is usually made predo- 
minant; but the central idea is always the same—a woman 





* Jenny Bell. A Novel. 3 vols. By P. Fitzgerald. London: Bentley. 
Landat Last. ANovel. 3yols, By Edmund Yates. Lofidon: Chap:nan and Hall. 





beautiful with weird beauty, but dangerous to every one who 
approaches her, with a will so intensified that crime produces 
no remorse, treacherous, greedy, and devoid of human feeling. 
Sometimes, as in Jenny Bell, she exercises her skill in a gentler 
manner, hungering only for prey, and not for broken hearts. Mr, 
Fitzgerald's heroine, in his first sketch of her called Bella Donna, 
a human being very well ontlined, is in Jenny Bell an adventuresg 
pure and simple. Not absolutely ‘‘ improper,” we think—though 
the author with considerable art contrives to leave this doubtful— 
but ready to become so if that would secure her success in life, 
plausible, untruthful, full of plots, unswerving in purpose, and 
utterly without feeling. From the necessities of the story her 
exploits are chiefly of a domestic kind, but one little extract 
reveals the feline character. The manager of a watering-place 
hotel has rather persecuted her for her bill, she makes love toa 
lad who pays it, and complains to the proprietary. The unlucky 
manager, who has done nothing but his duty, beseeches her to 
forgive him. 

“For God’s sake, don't go on with this matter!’ he said, with an 
agonized voice, and wringing his hands. ‘I shall be ruined! IfIam 
dismissed a second time, I shall get nothing elsewhere! I have a wife 
and children all dependent on me! I shall not know where to turn to.’ 
Sho said afterwards, describing the scene, and said it with great 
justice, ‘Just as if I had been the cause of his misfortune! Why should 
he reproach me, poor man ?’—‘I know,’ said he, interpreting this look, 
‘Ishould have thought of this myself. But how could I know? There 
are people that come here as nice as ladies—nicer indeed than any 
ladies. It was very foolish —very improper—and I do most humbly ask 
your pardon. But you will not have me turned out in this way ?. . 
I am sure you will not be hard on a poor man, I am unworthy of 
your notice. A word from you,’ he added, ‘will do. If you and Mr. 
Swinton were to go to him and speak earnestly.’ Jenny was truly con- 
cerned to see this picture of humiliation. ‘What can Jdo—poorl? I 
feel for you, indeed Ido. Doyou suppose they would heed me? It is 
in Mr. Swinton’s hands. You must try him. I don’t like even to think 
of it. It is like a nightmare,’ she added, trying to shut it out with her 
hands. ‘As for putting herself forward in the matter—no,’ she said, 
shaking her head calmly. ‘I must try and wipe it out. It is a hideous 
page in my life. Good-bye, Mr. Bird. J do indeed forgive you—don't 
let that disturb you—and wish you everything—everything.’ ” ; 


To win her game it is only necessary to separate a worthy 
gentleman who has befriended her from all his friends, to make 
him distrust his daughters’ affection, and to induce him to marry 
herself, while she is in the act of proposing to another man; and 
she does it, would have done it, had the doing involved breaking 
the hearts of all she was pretending to love, with as soft and 
resistless a pat as she crushed the innkeeper withal. Her stealthy 
manoeuvres through the jungle till she springs upon her prey 
have of course their interest—most of us would like to watcha 
tigress on her path—but it is the interest of watchfulness alone. 

So it is in Mr. Yates’ novel Land at Last, an exceedingly clever 
story of Bohemian life, with artists for actors, and a woman 
supposed all through to belong to the demi monde for heroine. Mr. 
Yates has evidently tried hard to combine the realistic novel which 
he would write if left alone to follow his own bent, with the kind 
of interest now demanded by the public, and he has no doubt in 
a measure succeeded. His story is interesting enough, and the 
lesser figures, Geoffrey Ludlow, the patient, slow, strong 
artist, with genius in him which does not emerge except 
in his pictures, and is wholly absent from his conversation, 
unselfish, and with a trace of romance, is admirably drawn. 
So is Lord Caterham—sketched, we fancy, like the hero of A 
Noble Life, from the late Mr. Smedley—and so is, in all but some 
external peculiarities, which if real pall as they would do in real 
life, William Bowker, the old wise artist, of broken heart and lost 
reputation, whose heart is as warm as ever but needs wine, and 
whose brain is as keen as ever but useless to himself. But all the 
figures in the book are dimmed to a degree Mr. Yates probably 
does not himself perceive by the blazing figure of the tigress, 
with dead white face, and violet eyes “sect in that deep dead-gold 
frame of hair.” The quality of the tigress in this case is an 
absorbing love for her mate, which swallows up every vestige of 
feeling. She has married and been deserted by an aristocratic 
cadet, who has persuaded her to call herself his mistress. During 
their amour she has lived the fast life of the demi monde, eaten 
dinners at Richmond with lively men and livelier women, sat on 
the box of a drag loaded with men about town, been pelted with half 
real, half impure, and, as she thiuks it, wholly pleasant, worship. 
Deserted, she starves, and is rescued from immediate death of 
cold and hunger by an artist, Geoffrey Ludlow. ‘To him she tells 
her story as if she had been her seducer’s mistress, and he, besotted 
with her violet eyes and dead-gold hair, marries her. For a time 
immunity from cold and hunger make her grateful, but her heart 
is still burning for her husband ; and the respectable comfortable 
life, the kindly but vacillating companion, the prosy surroundings 
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of her home fill her with unspeakable weariness. She cannot care 
for Geoffrey, or the child she brings him, or his art, or her daily 
existence, and the crave for the old free life, bad, but full of motion, 
slowly fills up her heart. At last her husband returns, and in a scene 
of high though strained dramatic power she tells Geoffrey Ludlow 
that she never loved him or her child, that the boy is a bastard, and 
she will return to her husband. She is tigress in fact, with her love 
for her mate as a predominant motive power. Natural of course she 
is not; the cat who became a lady, but yet sprang after the mouse, 
never can have been quite natural—say when rats were scratching 
at the wood-work; and these tigresses always wear the human skin 
very loosely ; but she is worth watching in her couchant weariness, 
with the fiery eyes always watching for the impulse which is to bid 
her resume her form, worth watching as she waits for ‘her 
husband’s guests,” and thinking of the past-away life in the 
jungle :— 

“A great weariness was on Margaret that day; she had tried to rouse 
herself, but found it impossible, so had sat all through the morning staring 
yacantly before her, busy with old memories. Between her past and 
her present life there was so littlo in common, that these memories were 
seldom roused by associations. The dull, never changing domestic day, 
andthe pretty respectability of Elm Lodge, did not recall the wild Parisian 
revels, the rough pleasant Bohemianism of garrison lodgings, the sump- 
tuous luxury of the Florentine villa. But there was something in the 
weather to-day—in the bright fierce glare of the sun, in the solemn, 
utterly unbroken stillness—which brought back to her mind one when 
she and Leonard and some others were cruising off the Devonshire coast 
in Tom Marshall's yacht—a day on which, with scarcely a breath of air 
to be felt, they lay becalmed in Babbicombe Bay ; under an awning, of 
course, over which the men from time to time worked the fire-hose ; and 
how absurdly funny Tom Marshall was when the ice ranshort. Leonard 


said The gate-bell rang, and her husband's voice was heard in hearty 


welcome of his friends. ...... / And she must listen to the old lady's 
praises of Geoff., and how she thought it not improbable, if things went 
on as they were going, that the happiest dream of her life would be ful- 
filled—-that she should ride in her son’s carriage. ‘It would be yours, 
of course, my dear; I know that well enough; but you'd let me ride in 
it sometimes, just for the honour and the glory of thé thing.’ And they 
talked like this to her: the old lady of the glory of a carriage; Matilda 
of some hawbuck wretch for whom she had a liking ;—to her! who had 
sat on the box-seat of a drag a score of times, with half-a-score of the 
best men in England sitting behind her, all eager fora word or a 
sminile.” 

It is hard to read of this woman, utterly bad except in her mad, 
tigress-like love for her first husband, adulteress and traitress in 
her adultery, faithless wife, cold mother, and cruel friend, without 
an interest, and harder to explain whence the general interest 
arises. For the moment it is general—such a woman sells any 
book—and we want to know whence itcomes. It is not from the 
naturalness of the character. There have been such people in 
real life perhaps, Marguerite de Valois, as described by history and 
not by Dumas, was such a woman, and so was Mary Stuart, but 
nobody believes the genuine tigress frequent in English life. Bad 
women are common no doubt, and women who are bad in other 
respects than cruelty, but they are almost invariably small women, 
given to petty plot and small wile, with purposes liable to be 
turned by conventional obstacles, and when free from stain 
remarkably solicitous for their reputation. ‘The woman who is 
capable of inventing a false story of her own seduction, for 
instance, without motive—for a hundred stories would have been 
as probable, and a dead husband would have been most vraisem- 
blant of all—has probably among Englishwomen yet to be created. 
The real hard, English girl would avoid just that, press to her 
object by any means save that—lie, deceive, and simulate to avvid 
precisely that imputation. Nor though women often plot, do they 
often plan, plan deeply, with a resolution to sweep away any 
obstacle in their path. Becky Sharp is the true representation of 
the British adventuress—Becky Sharp, who amidst her intrigues 
sighs for respectability, and only loves her husband in the one 
moment when his just wrath has crushed her schemes to powder. 
The tigress is not real,—but if not real, where is her charm ? 
‘The true explanation is, we take it, not very creditable to 
the dignity of the novel-reading public. They like such 
stories, just as children like stories of savage and wild adventure, 
incidents of hunting, dangers by flood and field. They read, 
especially women, of Margaret Dacre as boys read of Captain 
Kidd, forgetting the criminality of the deed in the excitement of the 
danger. ‘They watch her stalking her prey as we have all watched 
the Forest Ranger, admire a bold leap through the safeguards of 
society as we admire a leap across some impossible chasm, read of 
social obstacles as formerly of rocks and ravines, note the defeat 
of the bad man as boys record the lucky shot which kills the 
buffalo in the path of some mighty hunter, and are as callous to 
the agony of the victim as children are to that of the elephant 
some heroic sportsman has brought down. It is the hunting 
instinct to which these books appeal, though the game is human, 








the weapon an unscrupulous use of beauty, and the jungle Lon- 
don society, with its dense foliage, and grassy glades, and hid- 
den beasts and reptiles. The taste for such literature passes 
away very speedily, and we doubt if while it endures it is 
much more injurious than the stories of pirates and highway- 
men, while, though more artistic, it is certainly not more bene- 
ficial, We prefer analyses of men and women, but if readers 
really enjoy sketches of tigresses in human form, they may as 
well buy sketches as careful and, despite the subject, as pure in 
idea as Mr. Yates’. They are at all events artistically better than 
the really astounding one of a monster of self-will and bad temper 
upon whom Mr. Mark Lemon, in Falkner Lyle, has chosen to waste 
his powers. ‘The tigresses are bad enough to us, but this woman, 
Bertha, whose infamous temper gives occasion for three volumes 
of misery and complications, is a shade worse. She is as 
insufferable in a book as she would be in real life—a purposeless, 
charmless, vicious-tempered bore, who ruins what might other- 
wise have been a readable novel. 





BUDDHISM.* 

Mr. Harpy would have done better to write a book upon 
Buddhism specially adapted for English readers. He has a 
deep practical knowledge of the creed as obeyed in Ceylon, 
from reading its books and controversy with its priests, and 
has collectel information which in another form would be of 
the highest interest to Europe. Nothing is more wanted than 
an account of Buddhism as it appears to an intelligent English 
theologian—if an Arminian, so much the better—who has 
really fought it out with the yellow-robed priests in their own 
tongue, has understood not only what their sacred books say, 
which is one thing, but what the expositors think they say, which 
is quite another. Instead of such a work, Mr. Hardy, either out 
of laziness or humility—we will assume the second, for the man 
is evidently both good and temperate—has republished a contro- 
versial work intended to fortify the Singhalese Christians among 
whom he laboured, mingled with explanations intended for a more 
Western latitude. The result is a jumble of knowledge which, as 
faras the writer,—who can follow most of the quotations,—can 
judge, is very accurate ; of reflections which, if not always deep, 
are usually to the point; of legends which would be most interest- 
ing, but for the higgledy-piggledy in which they are presented, 
and of deductions which are sometimes of necessity imperfect. 
For instance, Mr. Hardy wants evidently to point out the actual 
working of the Buddhist sexual law, apparently so very pure a 
system. That is a practical point of high interest to the specu- 
lative Europeans who alone will read his book, but he stops 
short, and will not even quote the Buddhist Scripture, lest a 
certain laxity in its doctrine should injure his converts’ minds. 
Nevertheless, in spite of its form, his little book is one for 
which we are indebted, and we will try to condense from it 
an account of Buddhism, the least known and in some ways the 
most interesting of creeds, as it appears to a man who has studied 
the Buddhist books with the aid of Singhalese, 7. e., as we under- 
stand it, of “* Catholic” Buddhist, theologians. We take it—but 
we give the opinion as the result of much reading, and not, except 
as to the Indian Buddhists, of knowledge like Mr. Hardy’s— 
that the Indian Buddhist of the higher class is the Neologian, 
the Burmese the Orthodox Protestant, the Singhalese the High 
Church, and the Siamese and Chinese the Secularist of the 
Buddhist system. 

We may pass over disquisitions as to Gautama or Gotama, 
Whether Sakya Muni ever existed, whether he was a Prince, 
whether he ran away from his wife to hide himself in the jungle, 
whether he turnel the world topsy-turvy, or whether he under- 
went St. Anthony’s temptations in an intensified form, does not 
matter much. What is certain is, that about 580 B.C., say a 
century after Lycurgus, a system of thought, probably originating 
with an individual, did arise on the Indian frontier of Nepal, 
or did get there from the old cradle of the human race, and theace 
spread till it subjugated India, China, and the countries between, 
and Ceylon—say a clear half of the human race. India fell back 
from it, or rather superadded to it a system of another kind, at 
once nobler and more earthly, but in Siam, China, Cochin China, 
anil Ceylon the people, so far as they recognize any system of 
religious philosophy, recognize this, the most original of all which 
the sons of men have devised. 

Its originality consists in this, that while Buddhism is a reli- 
gion, é. ¢., a system of thought having reference to things not 





* Legends aad Theories of the Buddvists. By the Rev. RS. Hardy. London: 
Williams aud Norgate. 
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material, inculcating self-restraints and moral obligations, it 
denies the usual basis of all religions. In India, and indeed most 
places, it is so mixed with Brahminism that it is hard to discern 
the truth, but wherever it is pure it recognizes no God, no Su- 
preme Intelligence,—the primary idea of Gautama being that to 
predicate any Self, any Ego, is an absurdity,—no soul, no future 
life, except as one among a myriad stages of terminable existence. 
It is not revealed, but discovered by man, any human being who 
can so far conquer his natural self, his affections, desires, fears, and 
wants, as to attain to perfect calm, being capable of ‘ intui- 
tions” which are absolute truth; wherefore Gautama, though he 
argued against other creeds, never proved his own by argu- 
ment, simply asserting ‘I know.” Its sole motors are upadan, 
the “attachment to sensuous objects,” as Mr. Hardy calls it, 
or as we should describe it, nature, and karmma, literally, 
work, the aggregate action which everything in existence must 
by virtue of its existence produce, and which ex rerum natura 
cannot die. For example, fruit comes because there is a tree, 
not because the tree wills it, but because its karmma, its inherent 
aggregate ot qualities, necessitates fruit, and its fruit another tree 
in infinite continuity. There isa final cause, but it is not sen- 
tient :—** All existences are the result of some cause, but in no in- 
stance is this formative cause the working of a power inherent in 
any being that can be exercised at will. All beings are produced 
from the updddna, attachment to existence, of some previous 
being; the manner of its exercise, the character of its con- 
sequences, being controlled, directed, or apportioned by karm- 
ma; and all sentient existences are produced from the same 
causes, or from some cause dependent on the results of these 
causes; so that updddna and karmma, mediately or immedi- 
ately, are the cause of all causes, and the source whence all 
beings have originated in their present form.” It will be 
readily perceived that this theory, expressed by Buddha in 
this form because he wanted to use illustrations from the ger- 
mination and self-reproduction of trees and fruit, is really nothing 
but the old argument of necessity, the ‘‘ must be” of the universe ; 
but he drew from it a strange deduction. Instead of arguing, as 
English secularists and many Hindoos do, that as there is ob- 
viously a law which is unalterable, and of which we can know 
nothing, and which therefore we should ignore, and try to be happy 
as intelligent animals, Gautama set himself to kill the law. Pene- 
trated with the idea that existence, though a natural consequence 
of a natural law, is mere misery—that the natural man is 
wretched as well as evil, he declared that if man, by sub- 
duing all the natural affections, could, as it were, break the 
chain, kill the updddna, or attachment to sensuous things, he 
would as a reward pass out of existence, would either cease to 
be, or—for this is doubtful—cease to be conscious of being. The 
popular notion that xirwan is absorption, is incorrect, for there is 
nothing to be absorbed into, no supreme spirit, no supreme uni- 
verse, nothing, and into this nothing the man who has attained 
nirwan necessarily passes. To attain it he may have to pass 
through a myriad states or forms, each less attached to sense 
than the last, hence transmigration ; but when it is reached the 
perfect result is simply annihilation, or rather the loss of being, 
for the components of being, if we understand Buddha, could not 
die. A drearier system of thought was never devised, and we can 
account for its rapid spread only by assuming what we believe to 
be the fact, that the Asiatic who was below philosophy under- 
stood by nirwan not annihilation in our sense, but that state of 
suspended being in which one exists, but neither hopes, fears, 
thinks, nor feels, in which he delights, and which we despair 
of making comprehensible to the Northern mind. Our only 
chance is to recall to our readers’ recollection a fact they may have 
recognized, but which, if they can sympathize with the Spectator, 
they have probably never realized to themselves, namely, the in- 
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tense delight some men feel in sleep, not as a relief from fatigue, 
not as a renovator, but as a condition. Sleep is temporary 
death,—non-existence—and if they can realize the delight in 
that temporary death, they may understand why, amid a people 
with whom it is universal, the doctrine of nirwan found favour. 
With the cosmical system of Buddha or Gautama we have no | 
concern. Suffice it to say that his theory of what we call revelation 
is that the intuition of a man who has conquered updddna is | 
absolutely true, and that this idea applied to physics by a totally 
ignorant person produces an explanation of the phenomena of 
the world which is simply extravagant nonsense, dreamy stuff 
about central rocks, and the swallowing up of the sun by a demon. 
We pass on to the ethical system of Buddhisin. Strictly speaking, the 
creed, by reducing everything to the natural law of cause and 
effect, should kill morals, but it does not. “Of sin, in the! 





sense in which the Scriptures speak of it, he knows nothing, 
There is no authoritative lawgiver, according to the Dharmma, 
nor can there possibly be one; so that the transgression of the 
precepts is not an iniquity, and brings no guilt. It is right that 
we should try to get free from its consequences, in the same way 
in which it is right for us to appease hunger or overcome disease ; 
but no repentance is required ; and if we are taught the necessity 
of being tranquil, subdued, and humble, it is that our minds may 
go out with the less eagerness after those things that unsettle their 
tranquillity. If we injure no one by our acts, no wrong has been 
done ; and if they are an inconvenience to ourselves only, no one 
else has any right to regard us as transgressors. The Dharmma has 
some resemblance to the modern utilitarianism ; it is not, however, 
the productionof the greatest possible happiness at which it aims, bue 
the removal of all possible evil and inconvenience—from ourselves, 
Nevertheless self-denial is the sum of practical ethics, and Gautama 
having set up the killing of attachment to sense as the object, and 
self-denial as the means, has produced a very noble theoretic system 
of ethics. ‘True, the ultimate reward is only annihilation, but 
there are intermediate stages, and so powerful is the crave of man 
to be higher than he is, so terrible his fear of being lower, that 
even for this he will, theoretically at least, surrender much. No 
act is in the Buddhist system sin,—the very idea is unknown— 
but then a bad act produces a bad consequence, just as a rotten 
substance will produce stench, and bad acts are therefore to be 
avoided. As to whit is gool everything is good, becaus2 in se 
everything is indifferent, but nevertheless that is bad relatively 
to its consequence which produces injury to another. If 
it produces injury to oneself no matter, because each existence 
is its own irresponsible lord, but if to another then xirwan is 
by that injurious act postponed, and he who commits it is lower 
than he who does not. ‘There is no sin, but there is unkindness, 
and unkindness produces fruit just as a tamarind produces fruit. 
The result of that principle, one latent in a dozen creeds besides 
Buddhism, and secretly believed by thousands even in Western 
Europe, is a system which, worked honestly out, would produce 
universal passive benevolence—active benevolence being of no use 
whatever—and the most bizarre muddle of morals in some depart- 
ments of life. For example, it would be a crime to hurt any living 
thing, and strict Buddhists still refuse to swallow animalcu'e; 
but it would not be a crime to commit adultery if the husband 
consented, a deduction formally drawn and acted on in Ceylon, 
because no one is injured. In practice the idea works in two 
ways,—the really devout pass lives of the monastic kind, ab- 
sorbed in themselves, and apart from the world; and the worldly 
follow their own inclinations, thinking the reward of virtue a great 
deal too distant and too shadowy, a hunt after nothing. So 
keenly indeed is this felt that in most Buddhist countries there is 
a sub-creed, not supposed to be at variance with the Established 
Church, but to work in a less refined but quicker way. Whena 
Singhalese, for example, feels the need of supernatural help, he 
worships a devil to get it, not as disbelieving Buddhism, but as 
supposing that devils may exist as well as anything else, anl may 
if kindly treated be as useful as any other allies. Of course the 
race which holds such a system has, as a race, rather a better 
chance of being decent than a really pagan one, for it only half 
understands its own creed, and the stock texts being all very bene- 
volent and philosophical, it takes them for a theoretic rule of life, 
and though it does not fully obey the rule, it is decidedly better than 
if the rule were a bad one. ‘The Burmese, for example, are on the 
whole distinctly a better people than the Hindoos, more especially 
because as human affairs must go on, they make rules for holding 
society together—as we also do—which are quite independent of any 
divine rule at all, and which happen in Burmah to be decently wise. 





TURNER'S RICHMONDSHIRE IN PHOTOGRAPUHS.* 
Tuts is an admirably executed reproduction by photography, 
from the best original proof prints, of the engravings of one of 
Turner's most beautiful series, the twenty pictures of Richmond- 
shire engraved for Whittaker’s history of that lovely little bit of 
Yorkshire, between 1819 and 1823. ‘The Misses Bertolacci have 
done their work with great skill, and these photographie copies 
seem to us to have all the charm of original engravings. 

The first of the series, the engraving of Richmond itself, is 
almost equal in beauty to the engraving of one of Turner's finest 
pictures, “ Heideiberg Castle,” to which in character and treat- 


ment it bears no slight resemblance. There is no bridge, 





* Richmondshire. By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. The twenty subjects photo- 


graphically reproduced by C C. and M. E. Bertolacci, iu one ¢ maplete volume, with @ 
concise h istor.eal preface. Londou: Published for C. C. aud M. E. Bertolace’, by 
Meszrs. Willis and Sotheran, 136 Strand; aud als» for then by Messrs. Coluaghi, Pall 
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indeed, over the river, and no rainbow arch in the sky, and 
less altogether of the romantic and imaginative character which 
so well suits the grand historic traditions of the Heidelberg 
ruin. But there is an unseen summer-evening sun catching the 
crest of the hill on which Richmond stands, so that its church and 
castle towers, and even the houses themselves, are steeped in 
a white light that seems to rob them of half their solidity, while 
the trees and sloping banks of the Swale are all in shadow, and 
the whitish stream itself, reflecting the light sky above it, glasses 
the deeply shadowed bank in a pale soft mirror. In the distance 
is a landscape flooded with soft evening light, and in the foreground 
a little girl, kneeling beside her little terrier, touching her dog with 
one hand and plucking flowers with the other, on the edge of 
the high bank above the stream. In the half-distance, at a bend 
in the Swale, is the weir, white against the shadowed banks, and 
on the opposite bank of the river winds away a tiny footpath, 
along which a figure with a market basket is walking home from 
Richmond. It is just one of those scenes in which the light and 
shade seem to conspire to make nature appear more real than human 
habitations. The pale river reflecting back the sky, and the pale 
town in the evening sun, seem equally unsubstantial beside the steep 
heavy-shadowed banks of the Swale and the dark foliage upon them. 
Still more beautiful is the photographed engraving of the fall of 
the Tees called High Force. Round a great round crag,—almost 
like the face of one of the Nuremberg round towers,—the Tees 
sweeps down in two waterfalls, one on each side ; one of them, after 
springing forward from the rock just far enough to catch a gleam of 
light, falls almost perpendicularly in the shadow ; the other shelves 
down in a mist of dazzling sunlight, and only reaches the shadow near 
its base. On the landward side of both falls stand, half facing each 
other, two great cliffs, the opposite extremities of the wall of rock 
through which the Tees bursts, neither of them caught by the | 
sunlight and one densely black in its own shade; but the head of | 
the round crag which divides the falls, and which is isolated by them, 
is lighted up by the sun, and its lower slope is so thrown forward 
as just to catch the light again in a sweeping curve that bridges 
the separating rock, and unites the sunlit with the shadowed 
waterfall. ‘The effect of these three sweeps of wave,—of water 
without sun, of sun without water, and of both sun and water 
together,—is inexpressibly grand; they form an incomplete 
triangle, of which the uniting are of sunlight is the slanting base. 
By the deep black pool beneath, where the two cataracts join, 
fishermen are standing with rod and net, and with just a glimpse 
of the brilliant upper day from which the river is rushing down 
into their twilight. A more poetical picture it is not easy to 
imagine. ‘The waterfall in shadow (though just touche] with 
light at the top) is almost solemn, and looks like the flowing 
dress of some gigantic figure turning away from the darkness of 
the glen towards the sunlight ; the other is a sparkling shower of 
light feeding the gloom; while the belt of fainter sunlight which 
slants up from one to the other seems to soften the contrast, and 
shade off the one into the other. 

The engraving “ Brignall Church ” is one of the softest and most 
delicious of these landscapes. The little church itself lies in one 
of those sequestered gleus which recalls what has been said of 
Vala Crucis :— 

“Vale of the Cross, the shepherds tell 

‘Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell ; 

For Peace hath there her tranquil throne, 

And pleasures to the world unknown, — 

The murmur of the distant rills, 

The sabbath silence of the hills ; 

And all the quiet God has given 

Without the golden gates of heaven.” 
‘The silver river winds between hills covered with the richest wood, 
of which the darkest throws its purple shadow towards the little 
church, and then sparkles on into the bright foreground, passing 
Brignall Church almost within earshot of the bubble of its 








' have spoken before, but quite as much beauty as in either. The 
privacy and soft beauty of the valley in which the church lies, is 
expressed as few engravings ever expressed it before ; ‘Turner might 
have drawn it with Wordsworth’s lines in his head :— 
“Beneath the clear blue sky, he saw 

A little field of meadow ground ; 

But field or meadow name it not ; 

Call it of earth a small green plot, 

With woods encompassed round.” 
It would be easy to go on dilating on the exceeding beauty of 
almost all of these fine reproductions of some of Turner's best 
works. What a picture is that of ‘* Hardraw Falls,” the solid wall 
of bare rock fringed with wood on either side, over which the thin 
stream of the swift river leaps in silver spray, cooling the summer 
air for those happy cattle that are gently grazing on the sunny 
slope in theforeground. Butit is idle describing in words what the 
eye can take in at a glance; and we have only attempted it thus 
far, to persuade our readers of the excellence of these photographic 
echoes of the original engravings. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The North British Review. March. (Edinburgh: Hamilton and 
Adams.)—This number of the North British Review is decidedly good, and 
in parts excellent. The serious subjects are well handled, and there 
is one delicious light article. We will begin with this, and at once say 
that the only fault we have to find with the sketch of “A Jacobite 
Family ” is that it is too short; wo feel at the end a quite unsatisfied 
desire, and take up the hungry cry of Oliver Twist for more. We have 
a full-length portrait of the last survivor of the family, a beautiful old 
lady of ninety, living at Edinburgh in 1805, with a servant equally old, 
but we do not seo half enough of her in her hey day, or of her hus- 
band, the Laird of Stoneywood, in Aberdeenshire, six feet two, out in 
‘45, though tho glimpses we do get of their wooing and their troubles, 
and his wanderings and tho hunt after him, are most exciting. Tho 
whole story is told with a very delicate humour ; and there isa pertinent 
reflection on Dodos at the end which raises the Darwinian theory of species 
into an ethical system of no mean pretensions. Besides this charming 
article, there is an interesting account of an old Scotch poet, Robert 
Henryson, who has just been resuscitated by Mr. Laing ; alaudatory notice 
of Mr. Martin’s translation of “ Faust,” which includes an elaborate ana- 
lysis of the Faust legend and Goethe’s treatment of it; and a slashing 
review of Mr. Palgrave’s Arabian book, which points out some incon- 
sistencies, and exhorts the clever but provoking traveller to recognize 
in any future undertaking the “necessity for careful investigation, and 
not to appreciate beyond its value what is called the truth of imagina- 
tion.” The rest of the number is devoted to graver subjects. “ Reform 
and Parties” are treated by an enthusiastic admirer of Lord Russell, 
but also with more grasp of the philosophy of Reform than Lord 
Russell now shows; whilst the Ecclesiastical Commissioners find a 
champion whose zeal is tempered by discretion, who really does 
give a good deal of novel information, and makes out a much better case 
for the body in question, at least since the changes in 1850, than is 
generally supposed to exist. We then have a well written and well 
timed article on “ Austria.” This contains an admirable résumé of the 
history, policy, and leading men of that country from the time of 
Joseph IL, and furnishes material for a proper understanding of the 
conditions of perhaps the most interesting problem of our day. There 
is also a review of that remarkable investigation into the meaning of 
Christianity which has been lately published under the title of Ecce 
HIomo. The reviewer points out what he considers to be a defect in 
the method pursued by his author—that it leaves the “enthusiasm of 
humanity ” disconnected with any living source, but he does ample 
justice to his “fine criticisms and noble thoughts.” He also looks 
forward to this defect disappearing in the fuller treatment that the 
subject is to receive at his author's hands; in the meantime he avails 
himself of the help of the book to bring out the true attitude of 
Christian faith in relation to three opposing influences, “the scepticism 
of science, which finds the Christian faith an illusion ; the scepticism of 
secular industry, which finds the Christian faith practically inoperative 
to help it; and tho scepticism of wsthetic refinement, which finds the 
Christian faith ‘in the Absolute’ far too clumsy and unmanageable an 
instrument for the delicate discrimination of the modern ‘relative spirit.’” 
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ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL 
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50 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand, 
Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station. 
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nomy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
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and of their Patent Self-titting Hard Chamber Candles, 
requiring neither paper nor scraping. 
May be obtained of all first-class dealers, and (Wholesale 
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OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIEN'T 
Consumption are etfectually cured by Keating's 
Cough Lozenges, which are daly recommended by the 
Faculty—Testimonia!s from the most eminent of whom 
| may be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, 
| and convenient remedy for Cough, and all disorders of 
the Lungs, Chest, and Throat. 

Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 

| lls. each, by T. KEATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's 
| Churchyard, London. Sold revail by all Druggists, &e. 











They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be fouad 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any ptiutul opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to resture articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped aud reudered svund and 
useful in mastication. 

52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 


YOD LIVER OIL, from Newfoundland, 
first delivery, and finest imported this season, by 
THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.c. 
3 Id in bott es, half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2391; quarts, 5s. 
imperial measure. 
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J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and Courts of Europe. 
The public and foreign visitors to London, Manchester , 


or Liverpool, will find at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishments | 


Garments ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few hours’ notice, 

For Gentlemen's Overeoats, from 2 to 4 Guineas; 
Frock Coats, from 8 to 4 guineas ; Morning Coats, from 
2to 4 guineas; Jackets, fromone guinea; 
Tweed Overcoats, one guinea; Cheviot ‘Trousers, fiom 
1/s 6d to one guinea; fine wools from 25s to 353. Por 
Foys’ Jacket, Vest, and Trouser Suits, from 1} guineas ; 
Knickerbocker Suits from one guinea; Highland Dress, 
from 2 guineas, for cash payments, 

Hi. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 129 Regent street, 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Ma:chester; and 

50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


“bye aee— in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CaNDELABRA, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Sraruetres in Parian, Vasos, anc 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 

these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aad Lust res for 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 peraon3, fron £7 
Gass Dessert Services for 12 persons, fron £2. 

All articles marked in plain figares. 
O11 emental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 


lis, 


cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1307. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


K INAHAN'’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Svld in bottles, 3s. 8d. each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
¢ipal towns in England; or wholesale at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal, 
and } ink label, cork branded * Kiuahan’s LL Whisky.” 


| = E.— MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 33., 5s., and 1lUs.each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s, td. each. Pepsine Globules in 
bottles, at 2s., 38, 6d., and 6s. 6d. each. 


DHILLIPS and COMPANY'S TEAS 
ARE BEST and CHEAPEST. 

STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, Is 6d, 2s, 2s 61, 33, 
38 4d. Most Delicious Biack Tea is now only 3s 6d per 
ound, Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, ls 4d, ls td, 
s 8d. PHILLIPS ani Co., Tea Mercuants, 8 King 
William street, City, London, E.C. 

A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 

@ PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods carriage free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 King William street, 40s-worth 
curriage free to any railway station or market town 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Agents, nor 
any commection with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 











SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condemeut, pronounced by Con 


8 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins, 

The public are respectfully cautioned agaist worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Pexrins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesaleand for Export, by the Proprietor-, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


STAKCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 





noisseu) 





and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Mejesty’s Lace Dresser declares it to be 


THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scicntific men of the age 

CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


| Deroy: ORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
spproved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
temedy fur acidity ot the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

_Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 

72 New Bond street, London; and sould throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 

CAUTION.—See that “ Dinneford and Co.” is on 
each bottle aud red label over the cork. 2 


SY IT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and lasting fragrauce, by 
usng the celebrated UNITED SEKVICE SUAP 
TALLE|S5, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIKLD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chauuler, 











Vaterproor | Hankow, Hong Kong, Shangha 
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re MMERCIAL BANK 
ORPORATION of INDIA and the EAST. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to Two Millions. 
Head Office—C4 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 
zi, Singapore, and Yoko- 








hama. 

The Bank negotiates and collects bills, and grants 
drafts on its branches and agencies as above. 
the agent of parties counected with the East in trans- 
mitting funds and in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting als» the sale thereof 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their sife 
cuscody and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, 
and receives pay, pension, and other moneys fur remit- 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 

The Bank also receives money on deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the leugth of the notices of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry, 

Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Atos aL PROVINCIAL BANK 
L of ENGLAND. (Kstablished in the year 1834.) 

OPENED for the transaction of Banking Business in 
London on the 10th January, 1566, at the Head Oijjice, 
Bishopsgate street, corner of Threadneedle street; and 
at the St. James’s brauch, 14 Waterloo place, Pall Mall. 

Subscribed Capital £2,100,09) 0 0 

Paid-up Capital ... 1,080,000 0 0 

Keserve Fund ... eee oe 235,452 6 2 
Number of Shareholders, 1,704. 

The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENG- 
LAND, having numerous brauches in Kngland and 
Wales, as well as agents and correspondents at home 
and abroad, affords great facilities to parties transacting 
banking business with itin London. Customers keeping 
accounts with the Bank in town may have moneys paid 
to their credit at its various Branches, and remitted free 
of charge. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS are condueted at the Head 
Office aud St. James’s Branch on the usual terms of 
London Banks, 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received of sums of 
£10 and upwards, for which receipts ave granted called 
deposit receipts, and interest is allowed according to the 
value Of money from time to time, as advertised by the 
Bank in the newspapers. 

The AGENCY of COUNTRY and FOREIGN BANKS, 
whether joint-stock or private, is under‘ake. 

PURCHASES and SALES are effected in all British 
and Foreign Stocks, and Divideuds, Annuities, &c., 
received for customers, 

CIRCULAR NOTES for the use of Travellers on the 
Continent will be issued as soon as arrangemeuts can 
be made. 

The OFFICERS of the BANK are bound to secrecy 
as regards the transactions of its customers, 

COPIES of the 32ud ANNUAL REPORT ofthe Bank, 
Lists of Shareholders, Branches, Agents, and Corres- 
pondeuts, may be had on application at the Head Oriice, 
and at the St. James’s Branch. 

By Order of the Directors, 
A. ROBERTSON, | Joint General 
E, ATKINSON. Managers, 


oe oe 








EBENTURES at 5, 5§, and 6 per Cent. 
CKYLON COMPANY (Limited), 
Subscribed Capital, £75,000. 

Drrecrors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Ksq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 

Burn. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq., 
Harry George Gordon, E3q. M.P. 

George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
for One, Three, and Five Years, at 5,5}, and 6 per cent. 
respectively. 

They are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortyage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius, either with or without the 
guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhuil 
street, Loudon, .C. 

By Order, 
RK. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 











£950. 00( as aia a 
250,000 nave BEEN Pap 
AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £345,900. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s secures £1,000 in 
case Of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury, 
For particulars apply to the Local Ageuts, at the 
Railway Statious, and Uifices—64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 
street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HAs CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SUPAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
Shapes consiantly on view for selection aud immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
At T. H. FILMEER and SON'S Manufaewry, 31, 32, and 
23 Berners street, W., aud 34 and 35 Charles street, 
Oxford street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue seat 
post-free. 





VASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the inereasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has beeu 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmausbip 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sous solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 4 ous 





It acts as | 





T= LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and LIE INSURANCE COM 
>ANY. 


OMces—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poaltry, 
7 Cornhill, and Charing Cross, London. ; 


At the Thirtieth Annual General Meeting of the Com- 


| pany, hell on the 26th of February, 1536, a Report was 


I 
| 


read which showed— 


® 
a 


: 
. a? 





That the Capital of the Company 
actually paid up and invested was .. 391,752 0 9 
That the Fire Premiums for the year 
WE 5 csabeddewavesaxes seecoes 790,382 11 11 


Tiat 1,721 Proposa!s had been ree 
for Life Insurances 
SAM Of .0.00.00.00 0000 ecco 

That 1,418 Policies had been issued, 





959,073 7 4 





EMOUTING oo cccccercccccerecccccccce TIOMZIZ | 
That 119 Proposals had been declined 

GOP ..c v0 cn00 cn cnceceesecccseeese-enes 80,457 0 6 
That 151 Proposals had not beén com- 

pleted for..sece-s-seee 0 sete covccces 93,703 9 © 
That the Premiums on the New Life 

WETS vo co cocccccece-seoce Ceces . 27,01) 6 1 


That the total Life Premiums 
250,103 6 8 








JOA WETS oe coccsccecersce seesece 
That the Claims under Life Pulicies 

with their Bonuses were..........- - 170,039 15 8 
Tiat 124 Bonds for Annuities had been 

grauted, amounting tO ..cececesece 618k 3 3 
That the total Aunuities now payable 

WOES «0 00000rccrecees ce cveecceecs 41,364 8 4 
That the Special Reserve for the Life 

Departinent Kngagemeuts amounted 

00 cece. cccceces e corccocoecs 1,775,058 19 10 
That the Reserve Surplus Fandis.... 971,409 12 luv 





I 

That, after payment of the Dividend of 
40 per cent., there will remain a Bal- 
ance of Undivided Protit of .esse.. 
That the Invested Funds of the Com- 
pany amvuated to ...... 
JOHN ATKIN 

3rd March, 1806. 
Life claims are payable thirty days after they are 
adinitted. 


39,396 4 2 


sovccece 3,177,616 15:10 
3, Resident Seoretary. 











i pany ERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (established 1834), 1 King William 
street, London, E.v. 

At the THIRLY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING, a Reduction of 50 per ceut., or one-half, 
upon the Premiums for the eurrent year was declared, 
upon all participating Policies, British or Indian, on 
civil or military lives, which have beea six years in 
force, as shown in the following examples :—~ 





Reduced Pre- 











Age is 
in | Sum Assured. ——— | mium for the 
Policy. | . Year. 
eee asc aainacianieap 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 
30 | 1,000 24 8 4 12 4 2 
4) 1,000 3110 0 1515 O 





The above will show the great advantages attaching 
to Policies etfectel with this Society, the annual re- 
ductions of premium having been about 50 per cent. 
per annum at 25 divisions of profit. 

Unequallei advantages given to assurers proceeding 
to India. The Society has branch o‘fices at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, where policies may be taken out 
on lives residing in any part of India. 

FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 

Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55 Parliament street, S.W., 
are the agents to this Society for the West Kad of 
Loadon, 


PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 
LATE 
P ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLELT STREEL, coruer of Chancery lane, 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 2)3 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Havelopes, Ac- 
count and Ms. Books, tlouselivld Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of SLATLIONIWRY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in Englaud on receipt of Post-O.lice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Kuvelopes, Coloured Stamping 
(Kelief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polishel Steel Cre-t 
Dies Engraved for 53. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied ou the most liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &€., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 





TONIC BITTERS. 
\ ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; an 
unequalied stuimachic, and a geutle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, [talian Warehousemen, Wine Merchants, Cou- 
fectioners, and others, at 30s. a duzen. 
Manufacture by WATERS and WiLLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
tin’s lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 





ARAFFINE CANDLES— 
FIELDS’ PRIZE MEDAL. 

J. C. and J. FIELD, the earliest makers of the 
Paraffine Candles iu this country, beg to caution the 
public against the cheap aud inferior qualities frequenly 
offered, disappointing purchasers by smoking, guttering, 
and bending. The Prize Medal Parattine Candies, as 
supplied to 1i.M. Goverument for tue Military Scauous 
abroad, may be obtained of all first-class dealers, and 
(Wholesale only) at the Pateat Caidle Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth. 


March 10, 1866. ] 
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mHE SUBURBAN VILLAGE and 
l GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY (Limited). 
Inecorp. rated under the Companies’ Act, 162, whereby 
the liability of each shareholder is limited to the 
amount of bis shares. 
Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,090 shares of £10 each. With 
power to increase. we 
£1 deposit to be paid on application, and £1 on allot- 
ment. No future calls to exceed £1, nor to be male at 
less intervals than three months. 
Where no allotmentis made the deposit will be returned 
First issue, £200,000. 
Trustees. 
Anudrew Lusk, Esq., M.P., Allerman. 
Professor Fawcett, M.P. 
Colonel George Cruikshank. 
Directors. 
Jabez Burns, D.D., 17 Porteons roa 1, Paddington. 
William Hardwicke, F-q., M.i). (Deputy Coroner for 
Central Middlesex), 30 Mornington road. 
Jobn Braithwaite, Esq., C.K., 14 Abingdvn streef, S.W. 
Brownlow Poulter, Ksq., Blickheath. 
G. Linneus Banks, Esq., 33 Cloudesley square, N. 
Robert White, Esq., Sydeuham. 
H. N. Barnett, Esq.,7 Yonge park, N. 
J. Edward Panter, isq., Lee park, Kent. 
Edward Beales, Esq , 47 York street, Portman square, W. 
Bankers—The Imperial Bank, Loti bury, and Victoria 
street, Westminster. 
Standing Counsel—Frederick Prideaux, Esq., 3 New 
square, Lincoln's Inn, 
Solicitor—Jokn J. J. Sudlow, Esq., 4 Westminster 
chambers, Victoria street, W.C. 
Architects—Messis. Banks and Barry, 1 Westminster 
Chambers, Victoria street, W.C. 
Surve) ors—Messrs. Leifchild and Cheffins,62 Moorgate 
street, E.C. 
Secretary—William .’ones, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—4£ Queen-street place, Cannon street 
West, E.c. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


How to provide healthy and comfortable dwellings for 
the population of IL. mdon, is the most momentous and 
the most pressing social problem of our time. From the 
patural growth of population, new dwelling-ouse aceom- 
modation will, during the next ten years, be required for 
six hundred thousand people. During last year alone 
according to the statement of the Earl of Shafiesbury, 
three thousand five hundred houses were destroyed, dis- 
possessing twenty thousand people of their homes. Bills 
for authorizing metropolitan improvements now await 
the judgment of the Legislature, whicl will, if passed into 
law, involve the demolition of sixteen thousand houses, 
and the dispossession of their homes of not less than 
one hundred thousand pe »ple. 

The condition of very much of the existing house 
property (chiefly that cc_upied by th» labouring class) 
within the metropolitan district properly so called, is 
so bad that our saniiary c.inmissioners are seeking 
authority from the Legislature for the condemnation 
aud destruction of thousauds of houses, which are 
nothing better than hauuts of misery, nests of pesti- 
lence, and fountains of wide spreading demuralization. 

Here, then, are sccumutative evils to remedy, and 
accumulative necessities to supply. The remedy for 
those evils, and the supply of those necessijies, will be 
found in the provision, on the myst extensive scale ande| 
at the most rapid rate possible, of suitable dwelling- 
house accommodation for all elasses of the community. 

‘To take advantage of a field of euterpr se thus vast, 
and to minister to requirements thus urgent, are the 
general objects fur which the Suburban Village aud 
ae Dwellings Company (Limited) has been estab- 
ished. 

It is now recognized alike by the philanthropist and 
the statcsman, that dwellings fur even the lower ranks 
of working men can only be secured in conformity with 
the cstablisbed couditions of commercial enterprise. Kx- 
perience has happily demonstrated that those conditions 
are ,erfeetly practicable. Tue middle classes, however, 
are not less interesied in the objects of this Company 
than are working men themselves. 

The Company, in carrying out the objects coutem- 
plated, propose to undertake the fuliowing am ng other 
spec al forms of business:— 

1. The purchase of estates within reasonable distance 
of, ard having diect railway connection with, Loudon, 
on Whieh, according to the.r extent and Character, com- 
plete suburban villages may be raised, laid out on 
picturesque plans with regard to harmonious design, 
and with due consideration to the meaus and require- 
Meuts of Various orders of people. 

2. The purchase of plo:s of ground, whether within or 
beyond the bounds ef “ London Proper,” on which 
blocks of buildings may, with due attention to sanitary 
laws, Le erected either as homes for hou-ebolds, or as 
lodging-houses fur single men aud women. 

3. The presentation of opportunities to all classes 
alike, of becoming the purchasers of their own dwellings, 
by various scales of payment (which have been very 
careiuily prepared) exteudivg in the form of rent over a 
greater or less number of yeara, at the option of the 
tenant, 

‘The operations of the Company are not of a hazardous 
character, A good subs autial dividend, therefore, is 
within the range of legitimate expectation. Several land 
and building societies already in existence pay dividends 
Tauging from 12 to 15 per cent. per annum 

As the social exigencies alluded to in this prospectus 
operate in a greater or less degree in all the large towus 
ot England, the Company will be prepared, as favourable 
opportunities preseut themselves, to extend its opera- 
tous 10 other great centres of industry aud population. 

Applications for prospectus 8 and shures may be made 
to the Solicitor, Secretary, and Baukers of the Company, 
and deposits paid either at the Westwiuster brauch or 
the Imperial Bank, Lothbury. 

The Articles of Association may be seen at the Oftices 
of the Solicitor. 


in full. 





S° UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
. Every description of Banking business conducted with 
pnd Lee — South Wales, Victoria, and aisu 
é oy Wit y 
e, oupeuee Ca _— Sa Upou current terms With 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
Lcudon, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 





Ramee K CONTRACTS.—For the 
supply of Coals, Coke, Kindling Wood, and 
Candlea in Great Britain; and Coals, Coke, Turf, and 
Candies in Ireland, 
War Office, Pall Mall, London, S.W., Mareh 3, 1966. 

NOTICE is ITEREBY GIVEN that the Sceretary of 
State for War is prepwed to receive Tenders for the 
supply of the following Art ces at the various Barrack 
Stations in Great Britain and Ireland, for a period of 
One Year, from Ist April, 1866, viz. :-— 

Coals, Coke, Kindling Wood, aud Candles in Great 
Britain; and Coals, Coke, Turf, and Candles in Ireland. 

Tenders will not be enteria'ned unless made upon the 
proper printed Form, which may be obtained, with every 
requisite information, upon applic ition at this Ollice, or 
to the various Barrackmasters, between the hours of lu 
and 4 o'clock each day, Sundays exc ’pte |. 

The Tenders must be sent to this Oilice, ad reseed to 
the Director of Contracts, marked on the outside 
* Tender for Coals or Candles,” as the case may be, on 
or befure Wednesday, 14th March next, after which day 
no Tender will be received. 

The Secretary of State for War reserves the right of 
rejecting any or all of the Tenders. 

THOMAS HOWELL, Director of Contracts. 
OSPITAL CARRIAGE FUND.— 
Objects:—1. To prevent the spread of small-pox 
and fever.—2. To ensure couveyauce in a recumbent 
posture to the fever-stricken. 

Means, — By providing carriage? ambulances and 
making such arrangements as may give the public 
every facility in using them. 

The Committee of this Fand, in pursuing their in- 
vestiga‘ions regarding the use of street cabs for the 
removal of fever and small-p>x patients, have found the 
danger of the public to be even greater than they had 
anticipated. They urgently request further Donations 
to enable them to remedy tis growing evil, aud abolish 
the risk duily incurred by the public. 

Donations and subscriptions may be paid to the 
followiag bankers :— Messrs. Coutts, 59 Sarand; Messrs. 
Rausom,1 Pall Mall, S.W.; Messrs. Dimsdale and Co., 
50 Coruhill, EC. ; the Union Bank, 14 Argyll place, 
Regent street, W.; London and County Bank, 21 Lom- 
bard street, E.C.; also to the Treasurer, Sir Macdonald 
Stephenson, 62 Moorgate street, .C, ; or to the Hon. 
Secietary, Horace Jeaifreson, M.D. 

Hospital Carriage Fuud, 8 Great Winchester street, 
Broad street, K.C. 


MHE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EX- 

HIBITION at SOULH KENSINGLUN will be 
OPENED to the PUBLIC in APRIL, Lec. Admission 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, One Shilling each Person, On Tuesdays, 
23 6d. Season Tickets, available also for the private 
view, One Pound each, may be obtained at the South 
Kensington Museum, and at the Society of Aris, John 


street, Adelphi. 
Theses ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Managers :— 
Messrs. FaLconer and F, B. CHATTERTON. 

On Monday, March 12, Wednesday, March 14, and 
Saturday, March 17, the Performances will commence 
with Shakespeare's Tragedy of KING LEAR. Lear, 
Mr. Phelps ; supported by Messrs. H. Marston, A. 
Raynor, Barrett, E. Phelps, Barsby, Harcourt, Meagre- 
son; Mesdames Herman Vezin, Atkinson, C. Weston, 
&e. On Tuesday, March 13, Lhursday, March 15, the 
Peiformances will ¢ with Suakespeare’s play 
of The MERCHANT of VENICE, terminating with 
the Trial Scene. Shylock, Mr. Phelps; Messrs. A. 
Raynor, G. Belmore, Barrett, E. Phelps, Harcourt, 
Barsby, McIntyre Meagreson; Mrs. Herman Vezin, 
Misses K. Leclereq, Hudspeth, &c. On Kriday, March 
16, a Grand Juvenile Night, for the benetit of Master 
Perey Roselle, when he wid perform the th ree charac + 
ters of Little Pickle in the Farce of The SPOILED 
CHILD; Richard, in the last Act of RICHARD the 
THIRD; and Lith King Pippin in the Grand Panto- 
mime. Concluding with tue Drury Lane Annual Grand 
Christmas Pantomime, writtea by Kk. L. Blanchard, 
Esq., entitled LITfLE KING PIPPIN; or, Harlequin 
Fortunatus, and the Magic Purse and Wishing Cap. 
The scenery by Mr. William Beverley.—terminating 
with the Trausformation Scene.—Prices: Private Boxes, 
, 2, 3, 4, and 5 Guineas; Stalls, 78; Dress Circle, 
5s; Virst Circle, 4s; Upper Boxes, 23 Gd; Pit, 2s; 
Lower Gallery, 1s; Upper Gallery, 6d. No half-price.— 
Box office open from 10 till 5 daily. Doois open at 
half-past 6. ‘he Perfurmances to commence at 7 














o'clock. 

I OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New 
Optical Lectare by Professor J. H. Pepper. New 

Musical version of “ Rubinson Crusoe,” by Heuri 


Draywon, isq.—Lectare by J. L. King, hsq., on Hlolme's 
Torpedos—Mr. G. W. Jester—New Serivcomic Ghost 
Story (J. H. Pepper and H. Direks, joint [uventors).— 
The usual entertainmeuts. Adinission, ls—Opeu trom 
12 ill 6 and 7 will 10, 


l APID CURE of SEVERE COLD by 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—" To 
Mr. Winnal!, bookseller, lu’ High street, Birmingham. 
—I have been troubled with a severe coll, wuich grew 
worse, and a difficulty of breathing, with tightness at 
the chest. Your assistant pres-ribed me Dr. Locock’s 
Wafers, andin a few minutes the tightuess of my chect 
had entirely left, leaving only a sligut cough, which leit 
menext day.” Svld by all medicine vendors at Is. 14d, 
2s. 9d., aud 4%. 6d. per box. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Wise Pre- 
eaution.— The unwholesome vapours and fre- 
quent chills derange the animal economy to an unmeuse 
extent, and permanently undermine the health, unless at 
the dawn of spring the blood be purified, the secretio.s 
rectified, and the nerves unstraug. Holloway's Pil's 
perform these several uccessary offices with ceriaiuty, 
rafety, and expedition, Old and young, robust aud 
feevle, mae and female, will find these Pills an uvfail- 
ing domestic remedy, both in s igth sickuesses and in the 
laure serious and dangerous diseases which spring from 
neglect of early symptoms. Under tue purityiug aud 
corcecting influence of Holloway’s estimable medicine 
the appetite improves, the digestion gains strength, the 
liver acts freely, kidueys secrete abuuc@atly, Aud Leal 
is W.umplaut. 








UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on 


I WEDNESDAY, 25th of April next, the Senate 
will proceed to elect Examiners in the following depart- 
ments :— 
ExaMINnersiips. SALA. 
ATS AND RIGS. 
Sctence. (Kach.) 
{ Rev. Charles Badham, D.D. 
Two in Classies..209 | Dr. William Smith. 
Two in The Eng- 
lish Language, 
Literature, and 
History ..+.....120 { 
Two in the 
French Language sof 
Two in the Ger- 
man Lauguage., 30 
Two in the He- 
brew Text of the 
Old Tesiameut, 
the Greek Text of 


PRESEN’ EXAMINERS. 


Rev, Joseph Angas, D.D. 

Cir. Knight Watson, Bsq., M.A. 
Rev. |’. H. Ernest Brette, B.D. 
Theodore Karcher, Hsq., LL.B. 
Prof. Bachheim, Ph.D, 

Prof. Kiukel, Pa.D, 


the New Testa- 

ment, the Evi- 

denc:s of the 

Christian Reli- (Rev, Samuel Davidson, D.D., 
gion, and Scrip. / f ’ 


ture History .... 50 ( William Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A. 

Two in Logic and 

Moral = Phi!oso- 

Phy .ccccerccece so{ 

Two in Political 
MOMMY seee.. JO 


Prof. Bain, M.A. 

Edward Poste, Keq., M.A, 
William B. Hodgson, Esq., LL.D. 
Prof. Waley, M.A. 


Twoia Mathema- Edward Joba Routh, Esq., M.A. 
tices and Natural Isaac Toduunter, Esq, M.A, 
Philosophy ....200 F.R.S. 
Balfour Stewart, 1 LL.D. 

Two in Experi- PRS, _ 4 
mental Philoso- Prof. Stokes, M.A, D.C.L., 
phy werevece.+eel00\ See. RS. 

{ Henry Debus, Esq., Ph.D., F.R.S- 
Two inChemistry175 | Prof. Williamson, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Two in Botany & ( Rev. M. J. Berkelay, M.A, 
Vegetable Physi- Thos Thomson, Es}, M.D. 
MT cevemsias 75 ERS. 

( Archibald Geikie, Esq., F.R.S.E., 

4 NG 


Two in Ge logy P.G.S. 
& Paleontology... 75 ( Prof. T. Rupert Jones, F.G.S. 


Laws. 


Two in Law and Prof. Mountague Bernard, B.C.L., 
the Principles of M.A. 
Legislation ... 50 (Joho Richard Quain, Es7., LL.B, 
Mepvicine. Prof, E. A. Parkes, M.D., FP. RS. 
Two in Medicine.150 { Samuel Wilks, Maq., M.D. 
Prof. J. Evic Erichsen, 
Twoin Surgery. .150 { Vacant. 
Prof. G. Viuer Ellis. 
Two tu Anatomy.100 { Vucaut. 
Two in Physio- 
logy, Compara- 
tive Aniomy, aud { Prof. Huxley, Ph.D. F.R.S. 
Zoology .... + +150 | W. 8. Savory, Ksq., M.B., F.R.S. 


John Braxton Hicks, Esq., M D., 
F.RS. 


Two in Midwifery = Prof. Priestley, M.D. 


Two in Materia 

Medica and Phar- Frederick J. Farre, Esq., M.D. 
maceutical Che- {ss Osborne Habershon, Es1., 
MISELYseseseseee TH) M.D, - 


Two in Furensie { Prof. Wm. A, Guy, M.B. 
Medicine .,.... 50 | William Udling, h'sq., M.B., F.R.S. 

The Examiners above wamed are re-eligible, and in~ 
tend to olfer themselves for re-election. 

Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, 
with any atiestation of their qualifications they may 
think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 27th. Itis 
particularly desired by the Senate that no personal 
applicatiun of any kiud be maie to its ludividual Mew- 
bers, 

By Order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
Burlington Uouse, W., March Gch, 1866. 








ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. JAMES’S 

SQUARE, S.W.—A NEW EDITION of the 
CATALUVGUE is JUST PUBLISHED, comprising te 
Vid Catalogue aud Supplements Lucorporated into One 
Alphabetical List, with many Additional Cross Refer- 
ences, an index to the Collction of Tracts, and a 
Classitied Index of Subjects. Ln One Volume of 1,09 
pages, royal svo., price 10s 6d. to Members of the Library; 
15s. tv Nou-Members. Terms of Admission wo the 
Library, £3 a year; £2 a year, with Euwauce-free of £6; 
or Life Subscription, £20, 





WANTED.—“The SPECTATOR,” for 
the Years 1852-53, in Numbers. 
Apply—B., Office of the “ Spectator,” 1 
Wellington street, Strand. 





TH NEW DISEASE amongst us con- 
sists of innumerable small worms or ** parasites ” 
dwelling in the muscles of the human body, probably 
caused by drinking bad water, or more likely from eat- 
ing animal or vegetable substances only partly cooked, 
wh.ch contain the ova or eggs of these microscopical 
animals. People should therefore see that their food 
is well cooked ata slow fire, but effectually to preveut 
the development of these nauseous iumates of the body, 
an occasionul dose of Parr's Life Pilis should be taken. 
These pills have long been Known as specifics in Cases 
of Worms of all kinds, among the rest Tapeworm, of 
common in this couutry. May ve had of aay Cheusist. 





C= and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 

many yeurs tormeuted with corns, will be happy i) 
atford otuers tie info: mation by which he o:atoed their 
eutire removal in a short period withvut palo or auy 
kind of inconvenience. Forward address ou a stamped 





envelope ty &. KINGSTON, isq., Cheam, Surrey. 
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COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING. 
LOSE of the SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that the Subscription 

List for the United Kingdom to the LAW REPORTS 
for the present year will be closed on Saturday, 17th day 
of March next, after which day the Reports for 1866 can 
only be had at the publication price. 

The Subscription List for the Colonies will not be 
tlosed.at present. By Order, 

FITZROY KELLY, Chairman. 

Benchers’ Reading Room, Linculn’s Inn, February 

47, 1866. 


OUNCIL of LAW REPORTING.—To 
avoid misapprehension, the Council desire to state 
that there is no intention during the present or any 
future year to increase the prepaid subscriptions to the 
Law Reports. An annual subscription of £5 53, prepaid 
before the close of the Subscription List, will entitle 
every subscriber during the present or any future year 
to the Law Reports, Weekly Notes, and the authorized 
edition of the Public Statutes for the year. In any 
increased price which may be charged by Publishers 
after the 17th of March for the Reports of the present 
year the Council will derive no benefit, as the difference 
between the subscription price, £5 53, and the publica- 
tion price, £7, is trade profit, with which the Council 
have nothing to do. 
By Order, JAMES T. HOPWOOD, Secretary. 


3 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, March 6, 1866. 








COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING. 
M4 HE STATUTES.—A_ Complete 


Authorized Edition of the Public Statutes of the 
¥ear will be supplied free of charge te all Subscribers to 
the Entire Series of the Law Reports. For this purpose, 
@ special arrangement has been made with the Queen's 
Printers. The Statutes, printed expressly for the 
Council of Law Reporting, will be of the same type, size, 
and paper os the Law Reports, and be published from 
time to time, so as to form parts of the Series ; they will 
be paged separately, to bind up into a handsome volume 
at the end of each year. The Statutes will not be 
supplied free of charge to any Subscribers for less than 
the Entire Series. 

Wa. Crowes and Sons, 51 Carey street, Lincoln's Inn. 





COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING. 
LOSE of the SUBSCRIPTION LIST 


for the present year in the United Kingdom on 
Saturday, 17th day of March next. 
Tug Law Reports. 
. Bubscription price, Publication price, 
including delivery not including delivery 
up to the 17th March. after the 17th March. 
Entire Series.... 25 5 0] Entire Series.... £7 0 0 
Appellate do..... 2 2 0] Appellatedo..... 216 0 
Common Law do. 3 3 0| Common Lawdo. 4 4 0 
Equity do.....0. 3 3 0] Equitydo....... 4 4 0 
Subscribers in the United Kingdom to the entire Series 
of the LAW REPORTS are entitled to the WEEKLY 
NOTES, including delivery, free of any extra charge, but 
purchasers of the entire series after the 17th March next 
will not be entitled to them. 
After the close of the Subscription List the Law 
Reports will be supplied through all Booksellers. 
Wu. Crowes and Sons, 51 Carey street, Lincoln's Inn. 





COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING. 
HE LAW REPORTS.-—-More than 


2,500 Copies have been already subscribed for. 

All Subscriptions must be paid before the 17th of 
March. Prepaying Subscribers, within the limits of the 
United Kingdom, and in the Colonies (not including 
India), will receive their Monthly Parts frea of charge. 
Subscribers in India, or any foreign country, can have 
their copies delivered free on prepaying the publication 
price. 

@@ Subscriptions are received on behalf of the Coun- 
cil by the Secretary, JAMES THOMAS HOPWOOD, 
Esq., No. 3 New square, Lincol:u’s Inn. Remittances 
from abroad must include banker's commission, 
foreign bill stamps, &c. 

Ww. Crowes and Sons, 51 Carey street, Lincoln's Inn. 





COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING. 
HE WEEKLY NOTES commenced 


last Hilary Term, and will be continued daring 
the a of the Courts, up to the commencement of 
the Long Vacation, ‘They consist of Short Notes of the 
decisions in the several Courts in each week, and 
include points of practice. They are intended for infor- 
mation to the Profession as to the current decisions, 
but not for citation as authority. They also contain 
Rules of Practice, and other official legal information. 
They are delivered free of charge within the United 
Kingdom to all prepaying Subscribers for the Katire 
_— of the LAW REPORTS. To ail others the price 


Each Number ...... +++ £0 1 0 
Subscription for the Year, including } 68 
delivery in the Unitei Kin zdom. 


Vm. Clowes and Sons, 51 Carey street, Lincoln's Iun, 








egy THIRD PARTS of the EQUITY 
and COMMON LAW SERIES of the LAW 

REPORTS, and EIGHT NUMBER3 of the WEEKLY 

NOTES, are now ready. 

"Wa. Clowes and Sons, 51 Carey street, Lincoln's Inn. 





34th Edition, price 6d. and 1s, 
N2UROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Dobility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Navies, M.D. 

Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps, 
from the Author, 14 Allen ruad, Stuke Newington, N. 


WEALE’S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 
Virtue Brorners and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 


This day is published, price 33 64. 
DICTIONARY 


BRITISH-INDIAN DATES. 


Being a Compendium of all the Dates essential to the 
Study of the History of British Rule in India. 


W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Price 6d. 


A® ARGUMENT for an EXTENSION 

of the FRANCHISE. A Letter, addressed to 
George Jacob Holyoake, Esq., by Wituiam HALE 
WHITE. 

“| he wisest and most statesmanly argument since Mr. 
Mill wrote upon it.”—Znglish Leader. 

“ A more vigorous piece of argument we have not read 
for some time "—Morning Star. 


F. Farrau, 282 Strand, W.C. 


M® HARDWICKE has in active pre- 

paration, ‘‘A Popular Treatise on the Optics of 
Photography,” being a Translation of Dr. van Monck- 
hoveu's New Work now in the press. It will be edited 
by Georce Dawson, M.A., Professor of Photography, 
King’s College, from early sheets and illustrations sup- 
plied by the Author, and will appear simultaneously 
with the French and Belgian editions. 








Seeond Edition, price 1s 6d. 


BPeerer: Its Relief and Curability. 


Also, price 2s. 

HYSTERIA: the Hysterical Constitu- 
tion and Temperament, with suggestions for appropriate 
treatment. By Wiiuram Camps, M.D., F.LS. 

H. K. Lewts, 136 Gower street, W.C. 


SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW 
H*™N S for Use DURING the CATTLE 


PLAGUE, with Music, consisting of :— 

1—Words by the Rev. J. M. Neate, D.D.; Music by the 

Rev, ‘I. HeLmore, M.A. 
2—Words and ‘Tune selected from the Society's 

* Psalms and Hymns with Tunes.” 

Demy 8vo., 2s per 100. 

Depositories: — London, 77 Great Queen's street: 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, E.C.; 
and 48 Piccadilly, W., and by all Booksellers. 








THE ART-JOURNAL. 
Price 23 6d Monthly. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS in the MARCH NUMBER. 
1—W. E. Frost, R.A.—Chastity, by T. Garner. 
2—Hering, Bright, and Baxter.—The Cavalier, by J. C. 
Armytage. 
8—J. Edwards.—Religion, by R. A. Artlett. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. . 
1—Philip G. Hamerton.—Lib2r Memorialis. Lake Sur- 
faces, with 9 Specimens. 
2—James Dafforne.—Eugtne F. de Block and F. A. 
de Bruycker (Belgian Artists), wih3 Examples 
from their Works. 


3—W. P. Bayley.—Visits to the Paradise of Artists. eWorvswortn, D.D 


4—S. C. Hall, F.S.A., and Mrs. Hall.—Johno Wilson, 

with 7 Engravings. 

5—F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A.—William Harvey and the 

Wood Engravers of his Era. 

6—Lewis Wright.—Substitutes for Wood-Engraving. 

7—On the Uses of National Museums to Local I[nsti- 

tutions. 

8—The Land of the Lotos-Eaters. 

9—A Round of Days, with 2 Illustrations. 
10—Lectures on Architecture at the Royal Academy. 
11—British Institution: —Exhibition. 
12—John Gibson, R.A.:—A Memoir, &c. 

London: Virtue and Co., 26 Ivy lane. 


7 ** ALCHYMIST. 


SaunpErs, OTLEy, and Co. 
Caveat emptor. Cloth, 23 6d. 

“Captain Tucker seems to have a love for geology 
and metaphysics, and the faculty of making rbymes 
that command attention solely in consequence of their 
remarkable ruggedness. These rhymes are about the 
wonders of the earth principally, and we get an iatro- 
duction to a spirit, a sylph, and a gnome, who conversa 
a good deal like those cur.ous people who form the 
Anthropological Society."—Public Opinion. 


I URKE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1866, 28th Edition, just published, price 
383, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
“ A complete cyclopedia of the titled classes."—Post. 
Harnison, Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, London. 


MHE FOREIGN-OFFICE LIST for 
1366. A complete Diplomatic and Consular 
Handbook, compiled by Kowarp Herrscer, Librarian, 
Foreign Office. Illustrated with Maps. Just published, 
demy 8vo., price 53. 
Harrison Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, London. 


6 le THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
REPORT, CASH ACCOUNT, and BALANCE- 
SHEET of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE So0- 
CIETY are now printed, and will be given on a written 
or personal application. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
39 King street, Cheapside, E.C., 
2lst February, 1866. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided | 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival ofthe Marseilies Mail from Lndia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; | 
specimen copy, 6d. 





























London: Wa. H. Atuen & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 43 6d. 


TUDIES in PARLIAMENT: a Series 
of Sketches of Leading Politicians. By R. 
Hutton. (Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette.} 
“Mr, Hutton always writes with the instinct of a 
gentleman. His sketches are attempts at the difficult 
form of art which may be called the miniature-paintin, 
of literature..... - He has made very Careful studies o 
our leading men for some years, and the opinion he ex- 
presses should have its weight with any one who wisheg 
to calculata their future from their past orbits....., Mr, 
Hutton has produced a very interesting book, which hag 
the great merit of being personal without being scanda- 
lous, and which will give some assistance to all who are 
in the habit of criticizing politicians."—Saturday Re- 
view. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row, 


. 





Just published, in post 8vo., price 33 6d, cloth. 


RINCIPLES of REFORM in the 
SUFFRAGE. By Saapworra H. Hopasoy. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Imperial 16mo . 825 pages, cloth, red edges, 103 6d; 
half morocco, flexible, 13s. 
T= STUDENT'S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRQO- 

NOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY. By Joun Oaitvig. 

LL.D. With about 300 Eugravings on Wood. 
“Altogether we think this is a very commendable 

work. He who relies on it will hardly ever tind himself 

mistaken.”"—Daily News. 

London: Biackre and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


GUIDE to the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Just published, price 6s. 
Ts PUBLIC SCHOOLS CALENDAR 
for 1366 (being the Second Annual Volume). 
Edited by a Grapuare of the University of Oxrorp, 
This work describes seveuty-seven of the leading 
Classical Schools in Kugland, including a few of the 
largest and most important of Modera foundation, and 
the Government establishments at Woolwich and 


Sandhurst. 
The information having in almost every instance been 


obtained directly from the schools themselves, it is hoped 
that the volume may be relied upon as a useful and 


trustworthy guide. 
Rivinatons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Now ready, price 3s. 


HE CHURCH of IRELAND: HER 
HISTORY and CLAIMS. Four Sermons 
Preached before the University of Cambridge, by Chr, 
» Archdeacon of Westminster; 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Public Orator, and 
Hulseian Lecturer in the University. 
Rivinatons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Now ready, price 1s. 


RELAND and her SERVILE WAR. 
By Colonel Apatr, F.R.S., Author of “ The Winter 
of 1846-7 in Antrim.” 
London: WiLttam Ripaway, 169 Piccadilly, W.; 
Dublin: Hopees aud Suira, aud all Booksellers. 








Just published, price 6d. 
T= STATE of IRELAND in 1866 ; Its 
Chief Evils, and their best possible Remedies. 
Bout, 52 Wigmore street, London; Cuampers, 36 
Dame street, Dublin. 





Just published, pric: 1s. 
R. UNDERHILL’S ‘TESTIMONY 
on the WRONGS of the NEGR) in JAMAICA, 
examined in a Letter to the Editor of the Zimes. By 
AbrauamM Linvo, Esq., Magistrate and Justice of the 
Court of Co.nmon Pleas, Lreliwuy, Jamaica. 
London: Errincuam WILSON, Royal Exchange. 





Just published, price td. 
saa REFORM PROBLEM; Its True 
So:ution. By PoLiricaL Muculb. 
London : ErrinGHaM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 





This day, prics ls. 
Fou and FREE RITUAL the BIRTH- 
RIGHI of ENGLISUMEN. A Letter respect- 
ing Rite aud Ceremouy wo a Friend in Lowa. 
Loudon: Dorrett and Son, Charing 
Brighton: Georok WaKELING, Royal Library. 


Cros3; 





Now ready, price 6d. 
LETTER on the “MAD ACT,” 
otherwise entitled the CALTLE DISEASE PKE- 
VENIIUN ACT. By tue Kev. J. Sroner, M.A. 
Wituiam Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, W., 
Booksvilers. 





and all 





EAD-MEAT MARKEL, LONDON. 
—Lhe BUILDER of THLS DAY, price 4d, by 
post 5d, cvutains : —Kewaid-d Design fur tue City Meat 
and Poultry Marke:s, Loudou— Jossip aygain:—the 
Royal Medal; the Great Compeduo4s ; Paris Extubition 
—\Want of Ace uumodation for Koyalty in Knglaud—Rail- 
way Delays, aud tue Remsdy—Lue luns aud Paverns ol 
Windsor—Lyuemouth Congregatioual Chapel (with 
Lilustratiou)—Ozone in reiauon to Health and Disease 
—lItaliau Architectural aud Buyimeeriug Jonrualism— 
Tue Provision of Whvlesumie Dweiliugs Tor tue Labour- 
ing Classes—Provincial, &e., &e.,—Oilces, L York steely 
Covent gardeu ; dud ail Boys e103, 


————— 


ne tee 


ce eee 
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nines NEW WORKS. 


—0—— 
Lord MACAULAY’ WORKS CoM- 
PLETE. Edited by h's Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 

8 vols. Svo., with Portrait. £5 5s. 


2. 
DIARY of Right Hon. W. WINDHAM, 
M.P. 1783—1809. Edited by Mrs. Henry Barina. 
1 vol. 8vo. (In a sew days. 


3. 
BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS, from the 


Collections of L. Nohland L.von Kéchel. Translated 
by Lady Watiace. 2 vuls., with Portrait. 
(Nearly ready. 


4. 
The CHURCH and the WORLD. 
Essays by Various Writers, edited by Rev. Orny 
SHIPLEY,M.A. 8vo. (Jn April. 


5. 
The CHORAL SERVICE of the 
UNITED CHURCH of ENGLANDand IRELAND. 
By Rev. Joun Jesn, D.D. 8vo. (1842). Price 16s. 


6. 

The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, illus- 
trated with Essays and Notes. By Sir A. Grant, 
Bart., M.A., LL.D. Second Edition, revised and 
completed. 2 vols. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


7. 
COMMENTARY on KANT'SCRITICK 
of the PURE REASON. Translated from Fischer's 
“ History of Modern Philosophy,” with Notes, &c. 
By Rev. J. P. Manarry, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s 6d. 


8. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES illus- 
trated by D. Mactise, R.A. Imperial lémo., with 
all the Original Designs reduced. 10s Gd. 

(Nearly ready. 


9. 
ICELANDIC LEGENDS, Second 
Series. By G. KE. J. Powerit and Errikur Maa- 
nusson. Crown 8vo., with Illustrations. 21s. 


10. 
TRANSYLVANIA, 


and its PEOPLE. By Cuartrs Boner. 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 21s, 


ll. 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 
By Ricuarp Owen, F.R.S. Vol. If. Warm-blooded 
Vertebrates, with 406 Woodcuts. 21s. 


its PRODUCTS 
With 


12. 
The HARMONIES of NATURE and 
UNITY of CREATION. By Dr. Georos Hartwia 
8vo., with Illustrations. (Nearly ready. 


13. 


LECTURES on ANIMAL CHEMIS- 
TRY delivered at the ROYAL COLLEGE of 
PHYSICIANS. By Wii.tam Oprtna, M.B,, F.RS. 
Crown 8yo. - (in a few days. 


The TOXICOLOGIST'S GUIDE. A 
New Manual on Poisons. By Joun Horsey, F.C.S., 
Analytical Chemist. Post 8va (Jn a few days. 


15. 

The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. Jonn Ayre, M.A. Feap. 
8vo., with Plates, Maps, and Woodcuts. 103 6d. 

(Early in April. 


16. 
MAUNDER'S TREASURY of GEO- 
GRAPHY, caiefully revised to the Present Date by 
W. Huones, F.R.G.S. Feap, [1866], Maps and 
Plates. 10s 6d. 
17. 
McCULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. Carefully Re-e lited by F. Martin. 
-—" price 2le, in April. ‘To be completed in 4 


18. 
BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 
Edition, corrected and eularged by the Author and 


Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. In 12 parts, 5s each, form- 
ing 3 vols. 2lseach, Vols, I. and II. now ready. 


19, 
CONTANSEAU'’S FRENCH DIC- 
TIONARIES. Latest Edtions, carefully revised :— 
The Practical (or larger) Dictionary. 10s 6d. 
The Pocket Dictionary, square 18mo. 5s. 


20. 
WHITES COLLEGE and SCHOOL 
LATIN DICTIONARIES :— 
Junior Scholars, 662 pages. 7s 6d. 
Intermediate Abridgment, 1,048 pages. 18s. 
The Parent Work,by White and Riddle, 2,123 pages. 42s. 


—_—o—— 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HATCHARD AND CO, 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


—— )» —_— 
Messrs. HATCHARD and CO., Book- 
sellers to Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales. respectfully invite an Inspection of their 
STOCK, which consists of the largest assortment 
in London of religious works, illustrated booke for 
the table, juvenile books, standard works, and books 
of reference, a selection of which is kept in hand- 
some morocco and calf bindings; also, the largest 
stock of Bibles, Prayer Books, and Church Services 
of the best quality and in the newest bindings. A 
liberal discount for cash. 
187 Piccadilly, W. 
Lately published, fcap., cloth, price 5s. 


LIFE LOST or SAVED. Words of 
Affectionate Counsel, especially addressed to Young 
Persons in the Higher Classes of Society. 

“ What shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 

«*S. D..’ a thoughtful and intelligent lady, has ven- 
tured, with the help of a few friends, to publish this 
delightfully re reshing series of earnest, warm-hearted, 
religious discourses on the vital importance of personal 
religion."—Public Opinion. 

“ This is a volume of earnest exhortation on matters of 
practical religion, written iu forcible and graceful lan- 
guage,"—Churchman. 

“The writer manifests much fervour of Christian 
feeling and sound knowledge of the essentials of reli- 
gion.” —Nonconformist , 

Ninth Edition, feap., cloth, price 4s 6d. 


LEILA ; or, the Island. By Miss A. 
F. Tytler. 
By the same Author. 
Leila in England. A Continuation of 


“ Leila; or, the Islind.” Seventh Edition. Feap., 


cloth, 48 Gd. 
Leila at Home. A Sequel to “Leila 
Feap., clot, 48 6d. 


in England.” Fourth Edition. 
Mary and Florence; or, Grave and 


Gay. Eleventh Edition. Feap, 8vo., cloth, 43 61. 
and Florence at Sixteen. Fifth 


Edition. Feap., cloth, fs. 

“These works are excellent. Miss Tytler's writings 
are especially valuable for their religious spirit. She 
has taken a just position between the Rationalism of the 
last generation and the Puritanism of the present, 
while the perfect nature aud true art with which she 
sketches from juvenile life, show powers which might 
be more ambitiously displayed, but cannot be better 
bestowed.”— Quarterly Review. 


The WOODEN WALLS of OLD ENG- 
I1AND; or, Lives of Celebrated Admirals. By 
Maxoarer Fraser Tyrcer. Containing Bio 
graphies of Lord Rodney, Earls Howe and St. 
Vincent, Lords de Saumarez, Nelson, and Colling- 
wood, Sir Sydney Smith, and Viscount Exmouth, 
Second Edition. Feap., cloth, 33 6d. 

By the same Author. 


Tales of the Great and Brave. Con- 
taining Biographies of Wallace, Bruce, Edward the 
Black Prince, Joan of Are, Richard Cagur de Lion, 
Prince Charles Siuart, Buonaparie, Sobieski—King 
of Poland, Peter the Great, Washington, Hevry de 
Larochejaquelein, Hofer, and Wellington. New 
Edition. Complete in 1 vol. feap., cloth, 43 6d. 

The PEEP of DAY; or, a Series of 
the Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant Mind 
is Capable of Receiving. 210th Thousand, 13mo. ; 
Best Edition, cloth antique, 2s; Cheap Edition, 
cloth limp, 1s 2d. 

Works by Gages Author. 


Line Upon Line; or, a Second Series of 
the Karliest Religious Instruction the Infant Mind 
is Capable of Receiving. Part I, 112th Thousand. 
ar? II., 94th Thousand. 2 vols. 18mo., cloth, each 
23 6d. 


2. 

Lines Left Out; or, Some of the His- 
tories left out in “Line Upon Line.” This First 
Part relates events in the times of the Patriarchs 
and the Judges. “The time would fail me to tell of 
Gideon, and of Barak, and of Samson, and of 
Jephtbe.’"—Heb. xi. 32. With Dlustrations. 10ih 
Tuousand, 18mo., cloth, 3s. 


3. 
More About Jesus: a uel to 
* Peep of Day.” With Jllustrations. 21st Thousand. 
13mo., cloth, 2s Gd. 


4. 
Streaks of Light; or, Fifty-two 
Facts from the Bible for the Fifty-two Sundays of 
the Year. With 52 Lllustratious. 18mo., cloth, 3s. 


5. 

Reading Without Tears: or, a 
Pleasant Mode of Learning to Read. With numerous 
Illustrations. 15th Thousand. Square cloth, 2s. 

(Part LI. in the press. 


6. 

Near Home; or, the Countries of 
Europe described to Children. With Anecdotes. 
Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. 39th 
Thousand. Feap, cloth, 53. 


te 
Far Off, Part I.; or, Asia Described. 
With Anecdotes and numerous Illustrations. 2ith 
Thousand. Feap., cloth, 48 6d. 


a. 
Far Off, Part II.; or, Australia, 
Africa, and America Described. With Anecdotes 
and numerous Illustrations. 18th Thousand. Fcap., 
cloth, 4s 6d. 
HATCHARD and CO., Booksellers and Pub- 
lishers, 187 Piccadilly, London. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Qe 
By the Late Dr. WHEWELL. 


The PLATONIC DIALOGUES. For 
English Readers. By W. Waewewt, D.D., F.RS., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Vol. I. SOCRATIC DIALOGUES. 

Feap. 8vo., cloth, 7s 6d. 

Vol. II. The ANTI-SOPHISIS' DIALOGUES. Feap- 

8vo., cloth, 63 6d. 

Vol. III. The REPUBLIC. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 7s 6d. 


The PROMETHEUS BOUND of 
AZSCHYLUS. Literally Translated in English Vers» 
By Avucusta Wesstrer. lKdi by Tuomas Wen- 
STER, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Extea feap. 8vo., cloth, price 33 6d. 


A NEW EDITION of 


The HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By 
James Bryce, B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Ox - 
Revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 93. 


This day is published, A Z’H/RD EDITION of 


ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Lifa 
and Work of Jesus Christ. 8vo., cloth, price 10s 6d. 
“It is full of valuable and suggestive thought, great 

power of dealing with the practical side of moral ques- 

tions, and an infinite and most unaffected sympathy with 
all that is noble, and generous, and self-devoted."— 

Literary Churchman, 


A SECOND EDITION of 
The BAMPTON LECTURES, 1864. 
—The PROGRESS of DOCTRINE in the NEW 
TESTAMENT, Considered in Eight Lectures, 
preached before the University of Oxford, 1864. B 
T. D. Bernarp, M.A, of Exeter College, Oxford, 
Rector of Walcot. 8vo., cloth, price 83 dd. 


The MUTU. INFLUENCE of 
CHRISTIANITY and the STOIC SCHOOL. By 
James Henry Bryaxt, B.D., St. John's College, 
Cambridge, Incumbent of Astley, Warwickshire. 
Crown 8y0., cloth, price 28 6d. ( This day. 


The BIBLE WORD-BOOK. A Gi 
of Old English Bible Words. By J. Eastwoop, M.A., 
= Atvis Waiaut, M.A. 18mo., cloth, price 
3 6d. 


Sesond Editicn. 


A SECOND EDITION of 
The BIBLE in thee CHURCH. 


A Popular Account of the Collection and Re:eption 
of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian Churehes. By 
B. F. Westcotr, M.A. 18m 4s 6d. 


The HOUSE of PRAYER;; or, a Prac- 
tical Exposition of the Order for Morning and Evening 
Prayer iu the Church of England. G.F.p& Teissier, 
B.D., Rector of Brampton, near Northampton, late 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
18mo., cloth extra; bevelled boards, 4s 6d. 


By the same Author, 


Vill Sermons, First Sories. Crown 
8yvo, cloth, 93. 

Village Sermons. Second Series. Crown 
8vo0.,, cloth, 8s 6d. 

A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY, including the C tion of the 





g the 
Old avd New Testament. With Maps. By the Rev. 
G. F. Maciear, M.A., Assistant-Preacher at the 
‘Temple Church London ; Author of “ The History of 
Christian Missions in the Middle Ages,” &c. 18mo., 
cloth, 53 6d. 


Also by the same Author, 
SECOND EDITION of 


A CLASS-BOOK of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. With Four Maps, 18mo., cloth, 
price 43 6d. 


This day is published, 
A SECOND EDITION of 


A Brief Biographical Dictionary Com- 
piled and arranged by CHariEs Hore, B.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In post 8vo. (same size as the 
= Gelien ‘Treasury Series” ) neatly and strongly bound 
in cloth, price 4s 61. 

The publishers venture to believe that this little com- 

rehensive work will become as indispeusable to all 

uglish readers as au [English dictionary. 

“ An invaluable addition to our % 
and fromits moderate price it cannot fail to become as 
popular as it is useful.”—Times. 

‘+ The idea of this little book is excellent, and appears. 
to have been worked out with zeal, industry, and care. 
The book will no doubt at onc» prove itself so useful as 
to become indispensable, and be found not only in 
libraries, and on author's tables, but everywhere that 
any book of reference at all finds a pl 1c3,"—Scotsman. 


—o 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


HOLY SCRIPIURE: the Witness to 
the Revelation of God in all Facis, A Sermon 
preached at St. Michael's Church, Handsworth, 
during the Annual Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 7d the 
Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyrren, Rector of ley, 
and Honorary Canon of Worcester. Publish by 


request. 


Is of ref 











MacmiLuan and Co., London. 
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Just published, Third Edition with Corrections and Additions. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, F.R.S. and G.S., 
Local Director of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, and Professor of Geology at the 
Royal School of Mines. 


This Map shows all the Railways, Roads, &c., and, when mounted in Case, folds into a con- 
venient pocket size, making an excellent Travelling Map. Size, 36 inches by 42; scale, 12 miles 
tolinch. In sheet, 25s; mounted, in case, 30s; on roller, varnished, 32s. 

(9) 
Also, by the same Author. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


SIX LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE ROYAL SCIIOOL OF MINES. 
With a Geological Map of Great Britain, printed in Colours. Second Edition, post 8vo., cloth, 
price 5s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, S.W. 

















REFORM MAP. 
Price, Sheet, 8s; Mounted, in Case, 10s 64; on Roller, Varnished, 14s. 


ce 


STANFORD'S MAP OF THE PARLIAMENTARY 
DIVISIONS AND BOROUGHS 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Showing the Actual Boundaries of the Boroughs, and Distinguishing the Unrepresented Towns 

having above 8,000 Inhabitants, also enumerating the Direct Taxes, Population, Inhabited 

Houses, and Parliamentary Voters of each Constituency, and the Present Number of Members 

of Parliament, compared with the Alterations proposed by Earl Russell and Sir James Graham, 
Bart, M.P., in 1854; by Mr. John Bright, M.P., and by the 7imes, in 1859. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, S.W. 








RESULTS OF THE GENERAL ELECTION, 1865. 
Price, fclded or in Sheet, 3s 64; Mounted, in Case, 6s 6d. 


STANFORD’S GUIDE MAP 


TO THE 


CONSTITUENCIES OF ENGLAND & WALES, 
IRELAND & SCOTLAND. 


Showing at a Glance, by Party Colours and Statistics, the PREVAILING POLITICS of all the 
Counties, Parliamentary Boroughs, Cinque Ports, and Universities ; the Number of Members for 
each; the Name and Party of every Candidate, and of each Member of Parliament chosen at 
this Election; the Numbers Polled for Contested Seats; the Number of Registered Electors ; 
and the Population, according to the latest returns. 

“ A clever notion, perfectly well worked out......The map shows at a glance where are the strongholds of each 
form of political doctrine, and with its border of names and figures is really so complete that we know no book as 
convenient for instant reference."—ZLraminer. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, S.W. 

















Demy 8yvo., with Maps, Illustrations, ‘and Statistical Tables, price 16s. 


BUENOS AYRES AND ARGENTINE 
GLEANINGS. 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM A DIARY OF SALADO EXPLORATION. 
By THOMAS J. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., &., 
21.B.M. Consul for Rosario; Author of “ Niger-Tshadda-Binué Explorations,” “Impressions of 
Western Africa,” “Ten Years’ Wanderings amongst the Ethiopians,” &c. 
“ A work of complete character as regards the attractions for European settlers on territories of the River 


Plate.”—Times. 

“A book crammed with authentic knowledge of all the important facts connected with the Argentine Republic, 
interspersed with lively descriptions of the aspect of the country and the man ners of itsinhabitants.”—Daily News, 

“Mr. Hutchinson gives some delightful sketches of scones in different parts of the Argentine Republic, and 
enters largely into the statistics of trade, products, &c. ‘The book is well illustrated, and has a capital map attached 
to it."—Morning Star, 

“ 4 most interesting account of the South American countrics on La Plata, plea*antly and chattily written.”"— 
Liverpool Albion. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, S.W. 














In a few days, with Maps, &c., post 8vo., 6s. 

THE WAR IN NEW ZEALAND. 
By WILLIAM FOX, M.A., late Colonial Secretary and Native Minister of the Colony. 

SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





NOTICE.—A THIRD EDITON OF THE 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE REV. 
FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, 


OF BRIGHTON. 
Will be ready in a few days. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


PUBLISHED BY 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO, 
CAMBRIDCE. 


—— )- —— 


KENT'S COMMENTARY on INTER. 
NATIONALLAW. Revised, with Notes and Casas 
brought down to the present time. Kdited by J. T 
Abp¥, LL.D., Regius Profe:sor of Civil Law. 8yo, 
lis. (Ready. : 

Cambridge: Detouton, Berr, and Co.; London 3 

STEVENS and Son. 


WORDS of COMFORT for the Way- 
farer, the Weary, the Sick, and the Aget. Gathered 
from the Writings of the Wise and Good, with an 
Introduction. By Joun Morais. 8vo., 123, 

[Re 1d, 
“ Tt is the most comp'ete book of the kind which hag 
fallen into our hands, and we are sure that it will become 

a favourite volume for the tuble of the sick room, and 

will be often in the hans of the aged and conyales- 

ceut."—Lnglish Churchman. 





Cambridge: Detauron, Bert, and Co. 
Siiaieialiieds vats cal 5 
The ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 
of GLASTONBURY ABBEY. By the Rev. R 
WiILtts, I’. RS., Jacksonian Professor ofthe Univer. 
sity of Cambridge. With Illustrations, 8vo0., 73 ¢d. 
“Professor Willis has produced a valuable addition to 
our stock of architectural knowledge........The work 
is constructed and treated in a manuer which is at once 
8) sc’ertitic and clear as to be readable by any body."— 
Athenwum. 


Cambridge: Dercuron, Bett, and Co. 





New and Cheap Edition, small 8vo., price 63, 


MEMOIR of the Late Bishop MAC- 
KENZIE. By the Dean of Exx. With Maps, 
Illustrations, and au Engraved Portrait from a 
Painting by G. Richmond. [Now ready. 

“This narrative is the modest memorial of one of the 
worthiest and noblest men ever trained at Cambridge. 

Bishop Mackenzie, like his predecessor, Henry Martin, 

died young. Ue was only tuirty-six when the Africin 

fever found him out, cestitute of medicines and of all 
kinds of necessary supplies, and laid him low on a little 
island, where he was to have met luis friend and adviser, 

Dr. Livingstone. But his lifetime was not teo short for 

the development of @ character remarkable for manly 

strength and rare simplicity—a caracter that will not 
soon be fergetten by his coutemporaries at Cambridge 
or his coadjutors in Natal and ou the river Shire; nor 
we may edd, by any one who reals this unassuming 
record of his brief labours, which has been compiled in 

a manner to which he himself could searcely have ob- 

jected.”—s aturday Review. 

The Large Paper Edition may still be had, price 103 6d. 


Cambridge: Detanroy, Bet, and Co. 





Uniiorm with the above, sall 8vo., p-ice 73 6d. 
MISSION LIFE among the ZULU 
KAFIRS; Memorials of Henrietia, wife of Rev. R. 
Robertson. Compile! chiefly from Journids and 
Letters written to the late Bishop Mackenzie and his 
Sisters. Edited by ANNE MACKENZIE. Small 8vo,, 
uniform with the “ Memoir of Bishop Mackenzie.” 
(Ready. 
Cambridge: De1cnTox, Bevr, and Co, 
Now ready, in small 8yo., price 53, New Edition, with fine 
Steel Nngraving afier Guido, 
On the IMITATION of CHRIST. Four 
Looks. A new translation. By HARvey Gooowy, 
D.D., Dean of Ely. 
Cambridge: Detanron, Bett, and Co. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By 
C.8.C. Third Edition, revised, price 5s. 

“They bear the impress of Cambridge on almost every 
page... ....Comic recollections of childhood much in the 
vein of the elder Hood, acrostics, parodies, charwies, 
odes to Tobacco, and imitations of M. Tuoper, Latin 
verse of no common Merit, aud really skilful transla- 
tions from the Classics, are found in this lively volume.” 
—Guardian. 

Cambridge: Deromron, Bett, and Co.; London: 
Ber and Daipy. 

The late JOHN GIBSON,R.A, 

Reduced from £2 2s to £1 5s, neatly bound in cloth, 
large folio. 

percHeE : Her Story. By Mrs. Exiza- 

Bera Srreutr. With 31 Designs in Outline, 

many of them full-page ones, chiefly by Joun Ginson, 


R.A, 
London: F. Pirmayn, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. Svo., extra cloth gilt, gilt ‘edges, price 33. 6d. 
Love ; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Snogrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, prica 3s. 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. Collected by Exiza 
Coox. 
* A rich and varied collectiou.”"—Morning Star. 
‘Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 
having sparkies before you with radiant freshness."— 
Sun. 
London: F. Pitman, 2) Paternoster row, E.C. 





Limp cloth, price Ls, 
G Serene MEMORY ; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, anda Good Memory 
Better. By TI. MACLAREN. 
London: F. Prraan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
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Now ready, Vols. IIT. and IV., completing the Work. 


The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S | 


LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. 

“The Berkeley Memoirs be'ong toa class of works now 
extremely popular. Jt is pleasaut to be told about men 
of note, or the various phases of high soc al life in the 
light and sparkling manner peculiar to these works. 
The most fastidious critic will scarcely deny that Mr. 
Berkeley possesses the gift of writing in an amusing 
strain on social, sporting, or other general subjects."— 
Morning Post. 

Hurst and Biackett, 13 G:eat Marlborough street. 


THE NEW NOVSLS. 
FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 
3 vols. 

“Mr Mark Lemon's new novel will eniance h‘s xepu - 
tation. The plot is deeply interesting and perie:ly 
novel.”"—Star. 

BEYOND the CHURCH. Svols. 
“The shadow cloaked from head to foor, 
Who keeps the keys of ull the Creeds.” 

—In Memoriam. 


A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 
. “John Halifax,” “ Christian’s Mistake," &e. 2 vols. 
“*4 story of powerful interest."—D.ily News. 

GILBERT RUGGE. By the Author 

of “A First Friendship,” &« 3 vols. 
** 4 well written and interesting story.”—Reader. 

GREATHEART. By Walter Thorn- 

pury. 3 vols. 
“A good novel, full of interest."—Exraminer. 

HESTER'S SACRIFICE. By the 

Author ot “St, Olave’s,"&e. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
Hurstand Biackerr, 13 Great Marlbdorouzh street. 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. 


By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Imperial 8vo., 
with 225 Illustrations (Coloured Lithographs and Woodcuts), 31s 6d. 


“The publication of this splendidly illustrated handbook of popular astronomy is quite an era in the art of 
popularizing that most exciting of sciences. No book has ever been published calculated in an equal degree to 
reilize the different astronomical spectacles of the Heavens to the mind of an ordinary reader. Of all the marvels 
of astronomy M. Amédeée Guillemin and bis gorgeous illustrations give us a fur more vivid couception than apy 
handbook of astronomy kuown to us.""—Spectator. 


The Third Edition of HAREM LIFE in the EAST. By Emme- 
LINE LOTT, formerly Governess to H.II. the Grand Pacha Ibrahim of Egypt. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo., with a Steel Engraving, 21s. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 
LAND. <A New Series. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

TIMBS'S CLUB LIFE of LONDON. 

CHARLES LAMB: His Friends, his Haunts, and his Books. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. With Portrait, 73 6d. 

Miss EYRE’'S OVER the PYRENEES into SPAIN. 
Svo., 12s. ; 


ANDERLEIGH WALL. ‘| 


NUGENT. In feap. 8vo., 3s 6d. 





By Frank Buck- 


2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 


Post 


Also, immediate 


A Novel in Verse. By Edmund C. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE 
and LETTERS, including numerous Original and 
unpublished Documents. By Enizaneru Cooper. 

“Miss Cooper’s volames appear rich in documents, 
and aglance through them leads _ us to believe that they 
tell their tale in a straightforward way, and trust for in- 
terest to a clear setting-forih of facts."—Lvaminer. 

Iiurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 

Mr. STAMER'S RECOLLECTIONS. - 
On Mareh 14, in 2 vols., with Portrait. 213, 

RECOLLECTIONS of a LIFE of 
ADVENTURE, By Wintiam Sramgr (* Mark 
Tapley, Jun.”) 

Herat and Brackett, 13 Great Mailb»: ongh street. 


CARLETON GRANGE; a New Novel. 
By the Author of “ Abbott's Cleve,” is ready this 
day at every Library, in 3 vols. 

TinsLey Brorners, 18 Catherine stree’. 


SANS MERCI, the New Novel by the 
Author of “Guy Livingstone,” is now realy at 
every Library in town and coautry, in 3 vols, 

TinsLey Baoruers, 18 Catherine street. 


WHAT MONEY CAN’T DO, the New 
Novel by the Author of ‘* Altogether Wrong,” ‘* The 
World's Furniture,” &c., is now ready at every 
Library, in 3 vols. 

Tins_ey Brorurrs, 18 Catherine street. 














ST. MARTIN’S EVE, the New Novel 
by Mrs. Hexay Woon, Author of “ Ewt Lynne,” 
&c., is now ready at every Library in the Kingdom, 
in 3 vols, 

Tiys.ey Brormens, 18 Catherine street. 


TEN YEARS in SARAWAK. By 
CHaRLes Brooke, the Tuan-Mula of Sarawak. 
With numerous Jilustrations, and an Introduction 
by HH. the Rajah, Sir James brooke, in 2 vols., is 
ready this day at all the Libraries. 


TINSLEY BRotuers, 18 Catherine street. 


The HISTORY of FRANCE UNDER 
the BOURBONS, by Cuartes Due Yonor, 
Author of “The History of the Royal Navy,” is 
ready this day at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 

TinsLey Broruens, 18 Catherine street. 











HALF a MILLION of MONEY, the! 
New Novel, by Ameiia B. Evwarps, Author of 
My ho sg History,” is ready at all the Libraries, 


TtNsLey Brornens, 18 Catherine street. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION, 
Revised, cf MODERN CHARACTERISTICS, a | 
Series of Kssays, from the Saturday Review, is | 
ready this diy, in 1 vol., pric 73 61. 


Tix LEY Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 








The LATE Dr. WHEWELL. 
poh) The third Number of 

pHo FOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of 
he bent of EMINHNCE contains a Portrait and | 
re pod of Dr. WHEWELL, F-RS. ; als of Pro: 
~~ IWEN, D.C.L., PRS ; and GEORGE ERT | 
SCOTT, R.A. Price 2s td, pest free. . —— | 
an ee neues Portraits, or any otkers included in ! 

} ZiD ; isi 2 
pemnge Geen Separately (as Cartes de Visite) for 12 


London ALerEp W BENNET?, 5 Bishopsgate street, | 








Without, 


In a few days, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The HIDDEN SIN. A Novel. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 








On Thursday next, the 15th inst., Second Edition, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


HUNTING SKETCH E S&S. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
[Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gaze'te.] 
CONTENTS. 
The MAN who HUNTS and Doesn't LIKE It. | The MAN who HUNTS and NEVER JUMPS. 
The MAN who HUNTS and Does LIKE It. The HUNTING PARSON. 


The LADY who RIDES to HOUNDS. The MASTER of HOUNDS. 
The HUNTING FARMER. llow to RIDE to HOUNDS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








This day is published, price 1s. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


By J. E. CAIRNES, M.A., 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy, Queen's College, Galway. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, 





POLICY. 


This day is published, a SECOND EDITION, 8vo., 6s. 


THE IDEAS OF THE DAY ON 
By CHARLES BUXTON, M.A, MP. 


“Mr. Charles Buxton has just published a remarkable littl» book. It is only indeed in point of sige that it is 


little, for is is a mass Of thought from eud to end."—all Mull Garette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPL, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 
short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE, 

Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 
Inspection invited. Price from £3. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
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WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS, 


It contains upwards of 600 Intustrations of his unrivalled 
Srock of Srertrnc Srtver and Exectro-Puatr, Nicken Sinver 
and BrrranntA Metat Goons, Disu Covers, Hor-warer Disues, 
Sroves, Fenpers, MArsie Caimney-preces, Kircuen LANGES, 
Lamps, GAsELIERS, TEA Trays, Urns and Kerrius, Crocks, Tasre 





a rs 


AND POST PAID. 


Cutiery, Barus, Torner Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bep. 
STEADS, BeppinG, Ben-room Casinet Furniture, &e., with Lists 
of Prices, and Plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 


At 39 Oxford Street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 
Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 





HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER, the REAL | 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 25 years ago by 
WILLIAM S. BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison the very 
best article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be 
distinguished from real silver. 

A small uséful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows :— 





























Fiddle on King’s or 
> Bead Thread |. 

ev Pattern. | Pattern. pty 

£s dj£s. d|/£s. d/£s. d. 

Ce ee 113 0}2 0 O2 4 OF 210 O 
Ce ee 1138 0} 2 0 O02 4 01210 0 
Pho Go 1 4 0110 01112 0} 115 O 
FD Re IOUS si svescscsescccrescesenes 1 4 6/110 0} 112 0115 0 
CO Eee 016 0}1 0 O11 2 O11 5 O 
6 Egg ow Gilt DOWIS ....cceceee 010 0} 012 0012 0013 6 
eee 06 00 8 010 8 OO 9 O 
1 Gravy SPOON ccocccccscccccesccovcescees 0660 9 0010 oO O11 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt DOW]s ......++000. 038 40 4 0:0 4 0}0 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bow] ......... 018s:0 2002 00 2 8 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs  .eccoesceseess 0260 3 60 8 60 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers  ......eseceeee 1 4 0110 0110 6110 0 
ee. ff eres 0260400 5 60 60 
Be ID sibineciincassctavsniveionesed 010 0} 012 0|016 6017 0 
SR  Sitnritnenneiicensetns 03 30 4 6 04 60 5 0 
ne 9 19 912 9 O18 9 61417 8 





Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest 
to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, &c., £2 15s 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and 
Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re- 
plating done by the patent process. 

Oe Warranted.—The most varied assortment of 

TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all warranted, is on 
sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON’S, at prices that are remunera- 
tive only because of the largeness of the sales. 








lable Dessert 

















~o “er Carvers 
> ™ Knives Knives * 
Ivory Handles, per per F 

Dozen. Dozen. 

s. dd. es ¢ s. d 
Sh-inch ivory HANGICS cccsccsccesssccccsscssosss 12 6 10 0 4 9 
$}-inch fine ivory balance handles......... 17 0 13 0 5 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles,....0....00.+ | 19 0 15 0 5 6 
4-inch fine ivory handles  ...sccccccsserseseees 27 (0 20 0 8 0 
4-inch finest African ivory handles.........] 34 0 27 0 12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules  ....s.cccccecreveeese 42 0 85 0 13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules ...... 55 0 45 0 18 6 
Nickel eclectro-silver handles.........seeeeee 25 0 19 0 7s 
Silver handles of any pattern —-s.ecceceeees 84 0 54 0 21 0 

Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives and 
Forks per Dozen. 

White bone handles.........000-c-csesssssesssees| 11 0 8 6 3s ¢ 
Ditto balance handles .......s0ccsecerevere ov 08 23 0 17 0 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders ......+000000+ 17 0 14 0 4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles ......... 12 0 9 6 3 0 





The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and 
forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives and forks and 
carvers. 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.—The largest 

Assortment of London-made TEA URNS in the world 

(including all the recent novelties, many of which are registered) 
is on sale at WILLIAM 8, BURTON’S, from 30s. to £6. 








occ STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 

PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested before finally 
deciding to visit WILLIAM S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. 
They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot 
be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of 
design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with 
ormolu ornaments, £3 8s. to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s. to £5 12s. ; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from 
£1 8s. to £100; fire-irons, from 33. 3d. the set to £4 4s. The 
Burton and all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth-plates. 





S$. BURTON’S STOCK on SHOW of IRON and BRASS 
BEDSTEADS and CHILDREN’S COTS, stands unrivalled either 
for extent or moderateness of price. He also supplies Bedding, 
manufactured on the premises, and Bed Hangings of guaranteed 
quality. 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from 12s. each. Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads 
in great variety, from £1 4s. to £25. 

Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. ‘These are 
made by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, at his manufactory, 84 New- 
man street, and every article is guaranteed. China ‘Toilet Ware 
in great variety, from 4s. the set of five pieces. 


Rn. aunre BEDDING, and FURNITURE.—WILLIAM 





LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites inspection of his stock of 
these, displayed in two large show-rooms. Each article is of 
guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure vertu, the 
productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from whom 
William S. Burton imports them direct. 


Clocks, from... ... .. «. 78. 6d. to £45 Os. 
Candelabra, from... ... 13s. 6d. to £16 10s. per pair. 
Bronzes, from wee eee 188. Od. to £16 16s. 
Lamps, Moderateur, from ... 6s. Od. to £9 Os. 
Pure Colza Oil... ... ... 48. 9d. per gallon. 





ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES, in_ every 
material, in great variety, and of the newest and most 
recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. 
Block tin, 19s. the set of six; elegant modern patterns, 35s. 6d. to 
49s, 6d. the set; Britannia metal, with or without silver-plated 
handles, £3 2s. to £6 8s. the set of five; electro-plated, £9 to 
£26 the set of four; block-tin hot-water dishes, with wells for 
gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 22s. to 80s. ; clectro-plated, 
on nickel, full size, £9. ‘ 





APIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS.—An Assort- 
ment of TEA-TRAYS and WAITERS, wholly unprece 
dented, whether as to extent, variety, or novelty. 


New Oval Papier Maché Trays, per 





Bet Of three .....c.cccccccccccccceceese from 20s 0d to 10 guineas. 
Ditto Iron ditto ..........scccccseeseees from 10s 0d to 4 guineas. 
Convex-shape ditt0...........eeeeseeeee fron 7s 6d 
Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, equally low. 





———— ——————— 








Lonvow: Printed by Jonx Campsett, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter Street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the *Srecrarong™” Otice, No.1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesail, Saturday, Marc’: 10, 1866, 
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